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POLYCHROMATA. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


XI, IT IS WRITTEN. 


I. 


First sunset after Ramadan! Our Cairo is painting herself in 
the red to-night—that is the phrase, is it not? ... Hark to the 
drumming with which the little Muslim celebrates the reprieve of 
his stomach ! j 
Eh? Thereligion vigorous—Islam? Itis a withered tree that 
creaks and falls ; this shouting and show is but the last wind in its 
branches. Norfallsitalone. In all the Forest of Faith is a rending 
-and overthrow. The specialised creed and the specialised god— 
what plants amazing and monstrous they will seem to the future 
generations who excavate them from the strata carboniferous ! 
Yet they pass not alone, I think. The Disciples Twelve, the 
priests and worshippers—in their company passes even the Thir- 
teenth Disciple—the infidel who feared and doubted and disbelieved. 
Doubt and devoutness, faith and fear—they pass in a drift of twigs 
and leaves on that slow wind that beats through the dying Forest. : 
And in their place—— ? 
How should I know? Perhaps there comes the era of God 
Himself, creedless and testamentless, without priest or shrine, 
triumphant slowly amidst the darkness—as once Godfrey Steyn 
glimpsed him in the eyes and speech of an unbeliever. 


II. 


Steyn! It was an evening in May when I first met him. 
I had passed through the dusty drooping of trees in the garden 
Esbekiyeh when on the side-walk, near to the little café, I was 
hailed by name. I turned and saw my friend, the Dr. Adrian, 
seated at a little table, intent on the game of dominoes. But 
it was not the usual self-game he played. He had the opponent. 

‘Oh, Colonel. I’ve been waiting for you to pass. Knew you’d 
come this way sooner or later. Here’s someone who wants to know 
you. Mr. Steyn: Colonel Saloney.’ 
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I made the bow and at that Adrian’s companion also rose and 
bowed, and smiled with an absent friendliness. He had the hair 
too long and the face too pale, and for a little I thought him one 
of Adrian’s patients. His face I seemed to know and made the 
rude and puzzled consideration of it. This he endured without 
embarrassment. And indeed I may have stared not so long 
as I thought before I remembered his prototype. He had such face 
as one sees in the portraits of your little Shelley—comely and kindly 
and the face of youth, yet not weak at all. 

He might have been thirty years of age. He had the soft brown 
hair like silk, and the eyes that were also a shade of brown. His voice 
in conversation was the voice very clear and accentless—this perhaps 
because he was a trained elocutionist, and sought to conceal the fact. 

*'Won’t you sit down, Colonel Saloney ? And have a drink ?’ 

I murmured the thanks. Adrian, sweeping the dominoes-game 
to himself, grinned. ‘Mr. Steyn is a parson, Colonel, so you'll 
have to forgive him his lemonade.’ 

The brown eyes twinkled. ‘ My constitution, not my profession, 
you'll have to forgive, you know. I’ve no objection to wine— 
except being forced to drink it. Makesmesick. ... Colonel, Dr. 
Adrian has been telling me about you. Oh, lots to your credit! 
Have you any important engagements during the next few weeks ?’ 

I was a little disappointed and bored. ... So he was the 
tourist and wished me to show him Cairo and expound the Sphinx 
and crawl the pyramid-tunnels in his company. ‘None of 
importance.’ 

He cupped the lean, pale face in a brown hand. ‘ That’s good, 
if I may say so. Because I want you to act as my guide and general 
assistant on an archeological expedition to the Wadi Faregh.’ 

‘Faregh ?’ I shook my head. ‘That is the bare stretch of 
the hills fifty miles west of the Pyramids? But I know nothing of 
it. And I am no archeologist, whatever the good Adrian may have 
been saying.... Faregh? But surely there are no remains 
there ? ’ 

Adrian glanced up the sardonic moment from his game, but 
said nothing. Godfrey Steyn sipped the sickly lemonade and turned 
on me again his charming smile. 

‘Doesn’t matter though you aren’t an archeologist. I’m not, 
either. Nor though you’ve never been to Wadi Faregh. I 
want someone who knows the country and people generally, and 
can organise a small expedition for me. I’m going out to Faregh 
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to look for the tomb of one Polyorthes, a Hellenised Egyptian who 
was buried there seventeen hundred years ago.’ 

I was a little intrigued. ‘The tomb of importance? There 
were but bare burials, seldom with either mummification or 
inscription, so late as that. And even of such tombs in the 
Wadi Faregh I have never heard.’ 

He was silent for the little, looking out into the street. His 
face changed from the face of the polite and gracious youth to that 
of the fanatic, the enthusiast. He spoke with a quietness of 
voice that stilled me. 

‘I have almost certain evidence that this Polyorthes was 
buried in Faregh, and that buried with him is a document, a Lost 
Testament, in the handwriting of our Saviour Himself.’ 


III. 


This he actually believed. The while Adrian, sardonic and 
indifferent, immersed himself in the game of dominoes, and I, a 
little uncomfortable, drank of the wine he had ordered me, this 
priest with the face Shelleyan proceeded to relate the story that 
was in reality the thirteen years autobiography. 

I may summarise it for you with brevity, though indeed 
was the original brief enough. Too brief in places, so that I had 
difficulty in comprehending the chemic structure of a personality 
at once fantastically medieval and pleasantly modern. 

For both these things was Steyn, he who had landed at Basrah 
as the clergyman-missionary in March of the nineteen-fourteen. 
Twenty years of age, newly out from England, the mystic that was 
the essential part of hia a little overlaid by the muscular Christian 
of the theological college, he had stood on the hotel verandah that 
first afternoon and watched the mirage-sway of the jungle-walls 
across the Shatt-el-Arab. Within twenty months there came 
rolling up against those walls another mirage, and he stood and 
stared at it aghast... . 

The boy Shelley in a world of Anarchs, he saw evil and cruelty, 
crowned and robed and acclaimed in an incense of blood, stalk 
the Mesopotamian days and nights. As an Army clergyman 
he went through the campaigns of sunglare and horror, fighting 
not Turks, but something greater than these—belief in that dark 
Consciousness now unleashed and triumphant across all the world. 
Belief in it would make of him a cheat and impostor; disbelief 
—to deny the evidence of his senses... . 
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That mind medieval of his is outside your comprehension— 
as once so completely outside Gillyflower Arnold’s. But I think 
he endured the agony Gethsemane-like. God—the all-powerful, 
the all-good, the creator—a super-ape bending in amusement over 
the foetid scum that writhed and fought on this rotting mud-ball 
that was his creation... . 

He was but one of many in those years startled to some such 
horrific vision. And, like the many, he refused that vision. Some- 
where was explanation, somewhere recoverable that faith in good- 
ness which was more necessary to his existence than sunlight or 
food. Meantime, work. 

It was the after-war years by then, and he fled from his own 
thoughts into relief-work amidst the refugees and refuse scattered 
in the Anatolian hinterlands—the straying tribes war-uprooted, 
the starving thousands who drifted over mountains and deserts 
without country or home or mandatory power to own them: 
Chaldeans, Armenians, unprosperous Jews, Nestorians. 

And amongst these latter it was, in the nineteen-twenty-five, that 
he made that discovery which was to lead him to Egypt and the 
Wadi Faregh. 

He had been sick with fever, and was nursed by monks, some half- 
dozen of whom still inhabited the portion of a ruined Nestorian 
monastery in the mountains beyond Lake Van. Once had it been 
a great monastery-citadel, the sanctuary of Christians Asiatic ; 
now, ruined by centuries of war and earthquake, it remained 
half-forgotten by the world beyond the encircling mountains. 
Towards the end of his convalescence Steyn had proof of the local 
earthquake force when throughout a night the ground heaved under 
his bed and the ancient buildings creaked and groaned. 

Next morning, assisting the monks in re-building the living- 
quarters damaged in the tremor, he came on the centuries-lost 
library of the monastery, and, amidst its earthquake-uncovered 
scrolls, of which he was made temporary curator, the writings of 
a fifth-century monk, one Nicolaos of Corinth. 

Those writings formed the beginning of the monastery record, 
diversified with moralisings and rebuttals of heresy. Steyn spent 
many curious hours deciphering the monkish Greek and trying to 
reach at meanings in fears and formule long dead—even to him. 
And then, somewhere near the end of the entries in the hand of 
Nicolaos, he came on these words: 

* But of those who have corrupted our faith with the teachings of 
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the heathen Mami, tt is told that Polyorthes, the Egyptian, he who lived 
within the life-time of his own false prophet, bore with him for many 
years a writing which the Manichaeans believed to be in the hand of 
Christ Himself. And this document they told, in their heretical 
blasphemy, revealed teachings other than those recorded by the 
Fathers—teachings which would yet be made known to men in an age 
when the world was ripe to receive them. But Polyorthes, the Christian 
Manichaean, disappeared, and was heard of no more, neither he nor 
the false testament.’ 


IV. 


To you or me this might have seemed but the curious reference 
to an ancient fiction. But it lighted the life of Godfrey Steyn 
as might the personal revelation. He abandoned all his work— 
there were a score of American missions to tend to his refugees 
by then—and set out to search for other records regarding Polyorthes, 
the ancient Egyptian with the Greek name that was perhaps the 
nickname, him who had been the Christian Manichaean. 

His researches led him to Trebizond, to the lines of ancient 
monasteries fringing the south Black Sea, to Merv, into Soviet 
Russia, where the tovarishi, with much courtesy and irreverence, 
believing him to be an atheistic historian, made free of every 
ecclesiastical document in their possession. And in eighteen months, 
pieced together from a score of sources, he had the full record of 
the fate of Egyptian Polyorthes. The Manichaean had died in 
his native land, in a solitary house in the Egyptian hills: un- 
doubtedly the Wadi Faregh. Together with ‘an heretical script’ 
he had been buried in a secret tomb by two negro slaves who subse- 
quently disappeared... . 

‘And that is why I have come to Egypt. If archeological 
remains are unknown in the Wadi Faregh, so much the better. 
It’ll never have attracted grave-robbers. For I believe that lost 
script to be the Last Testament of Christ Himself.’ 

Before that fantastic faith I might have known my objections 
trivial. ‘ But even if the tomb exists—Surely there is no mention 
anywhere else of Christ Himself having written anything? I 
know nothing of your Christian Mysteries, but is not the complete 
doctrine revealed in the New Testament—complete and final, as 
miraculously made known to the Council of Nicaea ?’ 

He laughed aloud, the pleasant modern who could so suddenly 
replace the medieval mystic. ‘For one who knows nothing of 
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the “‘ Mysteries,” colonel, you’re too ingenuous!...’ His eyes 
shone Shelleyan again. ‘ Nicaea and the New Testament final ? 
They’ve left unexplained that which God’s Messenger came to 
explain and justify—the conscious cruelty and darkness which 
rules the universe, against which the forces of light and pity fight 
so feebly. If God be God, how do these things persist ? ’ 

I am no theologian. I made the bewildered shrug. ‘ Perhaps 
they are the character-tests in the purpose inscrutable. Perhaps 
resultant on the workings of impersonal natural forces.’ 

‘And my agony and despair of those years—my groping after 
that God without whom sanity is impossible? What impersonal 
natural force is that resultant on?... Character-tests ? 
Purposes moulding us? These ancient lies! Three million lie 
and rot in France and what meaning had their tortured deaths ? 
To what betterment did agony mould each individual of them ?’ 

To that I had no answer. It was the thing outside my mental 
range. But there began to stir in me a wondering imagining. 

‘An authentic message from Christ Himself! That would be 
wonderful ! ’ hag 

I had hardly known I spoke aloud till I saw their faces, Steyn’s 
and Adrian’s, turned on me. Then Steyn held out his hand. 

‘And you will come with me to Faregh ?’ 

‘I will come,’ I said. 


V. 


Within a week, fifty miles away from Cairo, we were setting 
up our encampment on the lower spurs of the Wadi Faregh. I had 
engaged five labourers—one to act as cook—for our little expedition 
and had obtained from the Ministry of the Interior the permits 
necessary and the good map of the ordnance survey. _ So equipped, 
we had journeyed out to those hills to seek the tomb of the lost 
Egyptian. 

Above, and curving away into the west, stretched the limestone 
ridges, rowelled here and there by the sudden nullahs which we 
were to explore. They were cloaked in a thin growth of bush 
and desert-grass that June. South of our encampment an ancient 
well still yielded water—perhaps it had yielded water to Polyorthes 
and his slaves seventeen hundred years before. 

Crowning the western foothills, hill-climbing a little, was the thin 
row of date-palms, and the second evening of our arrival Steyn 
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and I sat at the door of our tent and watched those palms stencil 
their unquiet shapes against the coming of the sunset. 

So sitting, Steyn began to quote from that Ave of Rossetti’s—the 
lines very beautiful in that stillness and flowing light under the 
hand of darkness. 

‘Mind’st thou not (when June’s heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth,) 

That eve thou didst go forth to give 

Thy flowers some drink that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands ? 

Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky-——’ 

They moved me strangely, those words, and that picture of 
the Virgin, in some such setting as the night-threatened Faregh, 
going forth to revelation of her miraculous destiny. Moved me 
as beauty may always move me. For I have been too much the 
romantic to be ever the conscientious Not-Knower. I am not more 
remote from the Old Believer than I am from the English or German 
agnostic—-him who sees all anthropomorphism as merely the ridicu- 
lous garbing of idealism in an extra-terrestrial brain and heart and 
lips and lungs gigantic. 

To believe that a human maid once bore into the world an 
incarnation of the Consciousness which set the Galaxy in the sky and 
may hear the undersong of life in the world within the electron ! 
To believe such thing, to have proof of it! A message from that 
strange prophet, human or divine, who still for all of us stands 
the figure sky-whelming at the gateway of all spiritual endeavour 
that has meaning. .. . 

The darkness came striding from the desert over the shoulder 
of the Wadi. Steyn had finished his quotation. He leant forward 
and shaded his eyes, and I followed his gaze. Betwixt two palms, 
far off, minute, something moved. 

‘What is it?’ 

And so into our encampment strolled Gillyflower Arnold, 
geologist, atheist, and lawn tennis champion. 


VI. 


‘I’m a stray female,’ she said, ‘ but you needn’t bother to light 
a lantern for me. My camp? Over there, half a mile beyond 
that hog-back. I’m prospecting for oil—Government commission.’ 
Thus, succinctly, our visitor, the while I offered her a camp- 
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stool and Steyn bent to the lighting of a lantern. Beyond, at a 
little distance, was the singing of our labourers about their fire, 
and now it was almost complete darkness. 

‘You are of an expedition ?’ I said. 

She sat down, removed from her face the tortoise-shell glasses, 
and rubbed her eyes. Her voice had the accent faint, but to me 
easily recognisable—I who have assisted at the pyramidal priming 
and mal-education archeological of so much transatlantic 
femininity. ‘Iam the expedition—or at least, [lead it. Myself, an 
Egyptian surveyor, and three servants.’ 

I made the noises of apology, and at these Steyn and the girl 
chuckled together, and at that moment the lantern flared up. 

She was indeed but the merest girl, no middle-aged and mosquito- 
salted explorer, as her voice had seemed to warrant. In the dusty 
breeches, puttees, and boots she sat ; but her shirt was dusty not 
at all and very unmasculine, the fine silk shirt. Bare-headed, 
her hair in lamplight and sunlight alike had that blue raven-wing 
sheen I had met only once before in Egypt—such hair as possessed 
the little madame who once lived at Daybreak House. But her 
eyebrows were almost fair, very fine brows, of one line of tinting, 
like the brows of a Japanese. 

She had a face thin and humorous, redeemed from severity 
by the girlish curve of chin, even as it was denied beauty by the 
spectacles American and absurd. She sat cross-legged, cigarette- 
smoking, and nodded an easy acknowledgment of our introductions. 
She talked about herself and her work without apologies, because 
her work seemed to her the most important thing on earth. 

A mineralogist, she was already apparently of such note as to 
be sent out to Egypt by an important American company to consult 
the Government with regard to exploring and mapping the putative 
oil-centres in the Bahaira. To such good effect had she carried 
out those consultations that the Cairene Government had fitted out 
an expedition for her and sent her to the Wadi Faregh for preliminary 
investigations. 

* Of course, oil shouldn’t be a matter for exploitation by any 
single company. Or any single Government. But what’s one 
to do, seeing we’re such fools we haven’t got a world board of 
control yet? ... And my people are the sanest and cleanest of 
the lot. I'll see the World Board hasn’t a rotten mess to take 
over in Egypt. Great work, you know. The world’s fuel is 
growing scarcer every year.’ She laughed. ‘So in depressed 
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moments I dramatise the business and prefigure myself fighting 
silence and primordial darkness, the last Ice Age and the extinction 
of the human species! ... You people—archeologists? I’m 
afraid you'll find the Wadi disappointing.’ 

It was Steyn who answered her. He gave a little laugh and 
looked away from us, out into the night, which was moonless but 
the soft splendour of starshine. 

‘Archeologists? No. We also have come to fight the Darkness.’ 


Vai. 


Each evening of the days that followed it became the custom 
for Gillyflower Arnold to visit our camp or we hers. The latter 
was the more common occurrence, for the leader of the oil expedition 
had brought net and rackets into the desert and nightly, up 
to the time of our arrival, had insisted on impressing her stout 
surveyor as partner for the mystic gambollings of tennis. Except 
in the infrequently-ordered doubles, he now escaped these objection- 
able activities, as I did, and we and the massed camps would sit 
and watch Gillyflower Arnold and Godfrey Steyn executing the 
manceuvres agile and enthusiastic. Steyn was discovered as a 
player extraordinarily good ; and, occasionally beaten, Gillyflower 
would stand and marvel at him. 

It was as though she had discovered a Stone Age shaman 
making the miraculous breaks on a billiard table. 

Paleolithic indeed was the cultural period in which she placed 
him. ‘Medieval? My dear man, you're pre-Adamic. This 
worship of light and fear of darkness—it’s the mumbo-jumbo of 
the carrion caves. Saints and ministers! And in the twentieth 
century too!’ 

‘Even in the twentieth century—when a young woman comes 
five thousand miles to dig in the earth for weapons to fight that 
same Darkness! Do you think it’s any the less real because you 
call it Cosmic Chance or something equally nebulous ? ’ 

“My dear shaman! You're notin the pits of Neanderthal now ! 
Why personify the thing? What good has belief in gods ever 
done? Isn’t our job in this age plain enough—to bring order and 
decency into human life for the first time and bring adventure 
back ?’ 

I left them, both flushed and arguing but good-tempered, 
and walked away into the starlight to smoke a pipe alone on a 
Faregh brow, with below me the murmur of their young voices. 
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And beyond the hills and sands—Cairo—Egypt—the world that 
had known so many creeds and faiths, where the young have sat and 
talked and debated through the million evenings, loving and hating 
and questioning the gods who shine and pass... . 

But indeed, when I had gone up to my hill-brow and pipe, there 
had fallen the quieter spell on them—these two with the philosophies 
apparently irreconcilable. You imagine Steyn sitting there, facing 
her, talking, with for background the dusking desert, and Gilly- 
flower Arnold bending on both the finely-pencilled brows. .. . 

He did not argue then: merely told her of the world and life 
as he had seen it, the necessity of a guiding Consciousness to account 
for his own consciousness. ... And then the blood and agony 
of the rotting migrant-treks in the Anatolian hinterlands, the 
butchery and cruelty of the War, evil exultant under the shams 
of plenty and peace, evil that crawls in the shape of vile and loath- 
some disease and unmeaning suffering and torture through all Life. 

. Darkness. Everywherethe hand of a Consciousness, surely 
—but a Consciousness that, without explanation, was surely vile. 

‘You are fair and wise and brave and eager,’ he said, ‘ and do 
you think that is equipment enough to believe in the triumph of 
the Adventure which you see all life to be? A natural law might 
kill or crush you—but what of the Darkness that may maim and 
torture you horribly, that may wipe the cleanest and most selfless 
of your work from all record as a slate is wiped clean, that may even 
vilify the fairest things of your memory till that memory disgusts 
the world? ... For all those things have been.’ 

‘I never thought of it that way,’ she confessed. And then: 
‘Oh, but I won’t believe it! It’s only a horrible dream. ... 
Even if it were true, how would the finding of this lost script help ?’ 

‘ Don’t you see—Christ, the Messenger, the Captain of the Adven- 
ture—He knew what He came to lead men against, He must have 
known why Darkness, the stark denial of God’s Godhead, so pre- 
vailed.... The script—it must be explanation and plan of 
campaign in one, the Lost Message of the Christ!’ 

She sat and looked at him with scornful, troubled eyes. Reared 
in a dogma of unbelief as stern and uncompromising as any Cal- 
vinist’s creed, she felt her no-faith crumbling and dissolving even 
as the world of the ancient materialist has crumbled and dis- 
solved into the unchartable atom-swirl of the modern physicist. 

Words and symbols and dreams—and yet—and yet—— 
‘ Christ—the Great Captain. ... Ofcourse it’s only dramatisa- 
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tion—hero-personification of the Adventure’s essence. But splendid 
enough, Steyn! Thrilling to think we may have had a Leader, 
Someone who saw the beginning and the end!’ 

He looked at her, glad—and a little startled, I think. For 
perhaps his world was also blurring and losing outline a little. 
That heroic explorer-spirit in which she saw life and the universe 
—it blew now and then as a sharp, keen wind amidst the cloudy 
veils of his mysticism. And in its blowing he would glimpse with 
a strange amaze and fear a Christ he had never dreamt... . 

VIII. 

There was no oil in the Wadi Faregh. 

So Gillyflower Arnold informed me, one dusty noon we met, 
each accompanied by a labourer, in a nullah of the Wadi. 

‘I’m packing up in a day or so and reporting back to Cairo. 
There isn’t a drop in the whole range.’ 

‘Nor a god-script either, I fear.’ 

She laughed and then frowned. ‘I haven’t seen a trace of 
anything that looked like a tomb. How’s Mr. Steyn ?’ 

‘He is in bed with the touch of fever,’ I said. And added: 
‘He takes this failure to heart.’ 

We looked at each other in some helplessness, for somehow 
he had grown the mutual charge. With the passing of day on day 
of fruitless excavation and exploration, the strain on him had begun 
to show. His face thinned, and the charming smile and boyish 
laughter were the less frequent. At first Gillyflower Arnold and 
her tennis-games had had the power to bring him out of his trances 
of brooding, as had her laughter and irreverence and American 
exuberance. But of late he had shown the disposition to avoid 
her encampment, or, when there, to avoid anything but the talk 
most trivial... . 

He had fallen in love with her, as was almost inevitable. But 
there was the something more than belief in the hopelessness of 
his love that made him avoid her presence. And that thing it 
seemed to me was fear—fear that after all he had followed only an 
ancient fiction, that no script had ever existed, that his very vision 
of life was false. He had out-lived and out-faced his belief in 
the divinity of that consciousness which ruled the universe, but 
either to out-face the scorn and pity of Gillyflower Arnold or 
to go forth into the stark deserts of atheism were the thoughts from 
which he shuddered away. 
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Yet I did not care to think what would happen when the oil 
expedition had left the Wadi. 

And then next day Gillyflower Arnold discovered the tomb of 
Polyorthes. 





IX. 


She became visible at half-past two in the afternoon, on the 
brow of the hill, waving, an excited silhouette. She cupped her 
hands and called, ‘ Bring your people and pick-axes. I’ve discovered 
a passage that looks like a tomb-entrance. . . .’ 

Yet when we reached the ridge beside her she regarded Steyn 
doubtfully. ‘You can’t come like that.’ 

He was newly up from his bed, the fever still upon him, stagger- 
ing, white-faced. He laughed. 

‘Do you think anything can hurt me now?’ 

She stared at him, seemed about to say something, changed her 
mind, shrugged, and turned and led the way. 

On the extreme western edge of the Wadi a precipice-shelf 
that faced the desert ; at the foot of it still standing the gleaming 
apparatus of the oil-boring; three feet away, the rock-covering 
crumbled aside by the drum of the apparatus, the partially-un- 
covered mouth of a brick-walled passage. . . . 

At half-past three Godfrey Steyn and I, having had cleared from 
the entrance the fallen rubble of rock, pushed a lantern in front of 
us and crawled into the passage. 


» a 


We crept sweating in the foul air, but the passage was of the 
shortest. Within eighteen feet of the entrance, it emerged upon 
a rock-hewn chamber, plain and undecorated, dry and cool. 
Set in the midst of that chamber was the rock kist—a great stone 
box on which rested the unhinged lid of stone. 

We seized that lid, and, panting, lifted it aside. Then I held 
up the lantern. 

A mummy-coffin of the simplest: for a moment the wood 
still smelt fresh. Upon it inscriptions in the Persian and the Greek, 
the latter of which I read and remembered, and will always 
remember : 

‘ Polyorthes, the traveller, son of Thi-Hetep: I, who pass to the 
darkness, yet have seen the light of Ormuzd: I, whom the Prophet 
Mani blessed at Ctesiphon in the names of the Christ and the Buddha : 
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To any who in after years follow a tale and rumour and find these bones, 
let them seek that which is written even in the darkness of Ahriman.’ 

Within the coffin: An unmummified body which fell to flaking 
shreds and brown bones even as we looked at it. Under the head 
of that body a roll of what might have been either parchment or 
papyrus—a roll that crumbled like an ash and rose in the little 
puff of dust. ... 


XI. 


She came across to our encampment at sunset, went into Steyn’s 
tent, and emerged from it a moment later. 

‘Steyn—where is he ?’ 

He had fainted outside the rock-tomb where we had left the 
Manichaean Polyorthes and his unread script. We had had him 
carried to the camp, and then Gillyflower Arnold had gone back 
to the precipice-shelf to see to the re-sealing of the tomb. 

Now I stared at her in surprise. ‘ He was there but the short 
time ago. Tossing in fever. I looked in.’ 

‘He’s gone.’ ; 

I went to his tent, pulled aside the flap, and looked in. Then 
I had the sudden thought. I began to search. Gillyflower Arnold 
stood in the doorway and I heard her quick breathing. 

‘ Anything missing ?’ 

I turned and nodded. She clenched her hands. 

*Not—— ?’ 

We stood outside and looked at the familiar fall of the Wadi 
evening. It was very silent and very desolate. Suddenly Gilly- 
flower Arnold began to speak in a quick, high voice. 

‘Darkness. ... Perhaps he was right after all, colonel; 
perhaps there’s something. . .. Oh, it’s a lie, it’s a lie, anyway. 
Cowardly even if true... .’ She laughed a little hysterically, 
then shook my shoulder. ‘ What are we standing here for? We 
should be searching. We must find him.’ 

I do not know how long we searched amidst those reddened 
hillslopes and sudden valleys. It seemed that we called and 
clambered and stumbled for hours, though it may have been only 
a few minutes. Once Gillyflower Arnold stopped and laughed 
and looked at me queerly. 

*“ Seek in the darkness of Ahriman——” wasn’t that the 
phrase... 7%’ She became rigid. ‘There. Look.’ 

He sat bowed of shoulders like the Rodin Thinker, his face in 
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shadow, the night almost upon him. He moved his hands, and in 
those hands something glinted and flashed red as with blood. 


XII. 

‘Wait !’ 

The other searcher was gone from my side. Steyn half-started 
to his feet, and in that moment the revolver was snatched from his 
hand and sent hurtling down the hill-slope. Dazed, he faced in 
the half-darkness a raging accuser. 

‘Coward! You beastly coward! Christ—the Captain—do 
you think He came in triumph or that He won? Do you think 
He lost because He seemed to lose, do you think He’s lost now 
because a mouldy script has crumbled to dust ? Had He no terrors 
of the Darkness to face, foes to out-fight, that He might leave 
select campaign instructions to you? ... You coward! 
Deserter ! ’ 

He was motionless. She made a despairing gesture. The 
passion in her voice was very near to tears. 

‘Steyn—listen! Can’t you see, don’t you understand? It 
is God who fights to reclaim the world! What does it matter the 
fable we accept orreject ? Perhaps the old stories are all wrong, 
perhaps it was God, not Satan, who was overthrown in the beginning 
of time.... Wonderful to think—Christ—you—I—we’re the 
champions of the dethroned God! ... That lost script—it’s written 
wherever there’s pity and courage in the world.... Oh, my 
dear, help me...” 

He seemed like a man emerging from a trance. He stared 
at her, then reached out and caught the hands extended to him. 

‘Why, I’ve been blind! ... OhGod.... Gillyflower!.. .’ 


XIII. 


I turned about and walked away, and left them there with 
the coming starshine. I climbed to a Faregh brow, and sat and 
smoked the pipe, with below me the murmur of their young voices. 
And beyond the hills and sands—Cairo—Egypt—the world that 
has known so many creeds and faiths, where the young have sat 
and talked and debated through a million evenings, loving and 
hating and questioning the gods who shine and pass. . 

Yet perhaps indeed scripts and gods, faiths and fears—they 
matter nothing if the Message that is written endures. 
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‘THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY.’! 


IT is not easy to speak in ordinary terms of the Poet Laureate’s 
‘Testament of Beauty.’ Even the youngest critic out of the newest 
school of poetry is aware of something unique. It is exceptional 
to publish a book so rich in poetic ornament and in scientific know- 
ledge at the age of 85. But what is even more exceptional in the 
circumstances is that the poet is a man of science, who was a school- 
boy of 14 when Darwin published his Origin of Species. Alone 
among Victorian poets, Dr. Bridges studied biology under the sign 
of Evolution. After leaving Oxford he practised medicine, and 
held appointments at various London hospitals, from which he 
retired in 1882. Thus, his decisive years of manhood, from 25 to 
38, were spent in active work as a physician, in the period of 
expanding curiosity which Darwin had opened out in the realm of 
physical science ; and the forces which formed the physician have 
come to expression in the poet. He has had half a century in 
which to ponder his experience. Fifty years ago, he was a physician 
of the body; to-day, he is a physician of the mind; and he has 
always shown himself fully aware of the intimate relation between 
the two. 

I shall come presently to the evidence. But first I should like 
to emphasise the unique features in this record. Consider, for 
example, the record of a contemporary man of letters. Thomas 
Hardy, poet and novelist, who was four years older than Dr. Bridges, 
lived till January, 1928. But Hardy was an architect, and not a 
physiologist, by training; and architecture, one of the noblest 
professions, and a very living art at certain times and in certain 
places, was less immediately necessary, despite its famous ‘ Seven 
Lamps,’ to the pursuit of the truth sought in England, in the 
mid-nineteen’) century, than this study of physis, or nature. Dr. 
Bridges is the first of our major poets who has absorbed Darwinian 
speculation into his verse. Wordsworth died before it in 1850. 
Tennyson, with his openness to impressions, was as receptive to 
Darwin as to Lyell; but he was more than twenty years older 


1 Read at the Royal Society of Literature, January 29, 1930. 
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than Dr. Bridges, and the difference of a generation was important. 
Tennyson’s attitude towards what we call Darwinism may be com- 
pared with that of Milton towards the astronomy of Galileo. Each 
poet came in contact with each philosopher, and recognised the 
changing basis of physical thought, but the new knowledge in both 
instances, in Milton and Tennyson alike, was with the two poets 
rather than of them. Dr. Bridges belonged in this regard to a later 
generation than Tennyson. He would have been young enough to 
receive The Origin of Species as a prize, if Eton had ventured to 
choose it for presentation. And, fortunate in his generation, he 
was fortunate, too, in his tastes, which directed him to physical 
inquiry. And, fortunate in his generation and in his tastes, 
he has enjoyed the exceptional good fortune, in the fruits of 
which we share, of those fifty years of leisure for poetry. Here, 
then, surely, is an essential aspect, apart from the evidence 
to personal vigour, of the relation of this poem to its author’s 
age. 

Before passing to the poem itself, one or two externalities may, 
briefly, be mentioned. And, first, a word about its name. Titles 
of poems are seldom important. ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘De Rerum 
Natura,’ ‘ The Prelude,’ ‘Commedia,’ might be interchanged with- 
out damage, except for their acquired associations. But this name 
of ‘ Testament’ is rare. It has nothing to do with an old man’s 
legacy. It is testificatory rather than testamentary, the declaration 
of an ethical will, not the disposition of worldly goods, and its 
poetic use goes back to Jean de Méun and Villon in the Middle 
Ages. Even more significant than the ‘ Testament ’ is the ‘ Beauty ’ 
to which testimony is borne through four Books and more than 
4,000 verses. For this search for Beauty in Nature, for Beauty 
as the revelation of Nature, as the attainable end and recognisable 
mark of Natural law, has been a governing object with Dr. Bridges 
through all these fifty years. We go back to his sonnet-sequence, 
‘The Growth of Love,’ which began to appear in 1876, and we 
find, in the 8th of those linked poems, that 


‘Beauty being the best of all we know 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
Of nature... 

Nor is there fairer work for beauty found 
Than that she win in nature her release 
From all the woes that in the world abound.’ 
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In Nature, observe: not supernaturally. For, again, in the 16th 


sonnet : 
‘This world is unto God a work of art 
Of which the unaccomplished heavenly plan 
Is hid in life within the creature’s heart, 
And for perfection looketh unto man.’ 


Once more, no superman’s quest ; and, though the form of words 
is not unfamiliar to those who recall such phrases as that of an 
older physician, Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Nature is the Art of God,’ 
or that of Edward Young, ‘The course of Nature is the Art of 
God,’ it is obvious that Dr. Bridges intends a meaning less fanciful 
and more demonstrable than theirs, in accordance with his con- 
clusion to the 35th of these sonnets : 


‘ All earthly beauty hath one cause and proof, 
To lead the pilgrim soul to beauty above.’ 


Poetry, since Lucretius and Virgil, has been the proper vehicle 
for a pilgrimage of this kind, and the poetic metre chosen by Dr. 
Bridges is Romance itself. It derives its name from the old French 
lays of Alexander’s travels and conquests, which were sifted out 
of ancient legend into the heritage of European poetry. ‘ Loose 
Alexandrines ’ Dr. Bridges calls his verses (II, 841), and in so long 
a succession of examples of a verse, familiar chiefly to English 
readers at the close of the Spenserian stanza, 


(‘ Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralise my song’), 


the irregularities are not unwelcome. The six beats struck by the 
twelve syllables do not always fall where they are expected. The 
eye can sometimes scan a verse, which the ear cannot hear music- 
ally, and the ear has to accept it from the eye. Every reader will 
find his own examples, and he may find, too, that the degree of 
looseness varies according as the verse is read silently or aloud, 
and even singly or in sequence. But some looseness every reader 
will find, and, so finding, he will doubtless remember that Milton’s 
blank verse makes similar demands, and that an unvarying series 
of verses like ‘ fierce wars and faithful loves ’ might prove endlessly 
tiresome. More external still to the poem itself is ‘the slight 
approach to a simplified spelling,’ which the publishers warn us 
to expect. In actual effect, it is too trivial for comment, and 
against the inconvenience of the small type may be set the com- 
pletion of each verse in a printed line, and the numeration of the 
VOL. LXVIII.—NO. 407, N.S. 34 
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verses in sets of ten. Lastly, among these externalities, there are 
the alliterative delights devised by a master of words, and the 
magic phrases of a maker of musical sound. I need suggest but 
one or two examples from the first eighteen verses of Book I, and 
commend them as typical of the rest. 


‘We sail a changeful sea through halcyon days and storm’ 


is a mosaic of s and a. 
‘The path was narrowing and the company few’ 


foreshortens the view by the use of two astringent and folding 
vocables. 


‘A landscape so by beauty estranged 
he scarce will ken familiar haunts, nor his own home, 
maybe, where far it lieth, small as a faded thought.’ 


The long, tenacious sounds in ‘ landscape estranged ’ emphasise the 
separation of the traveller from a homely spectacle quick with little 
words; and the simile of the ‘faded thought’ is as graceful as 
the effect of the f and th which it picks up. 

Let me turn from the manner to the matter. ’ The play’s the 
thing,’ here as elsewhere, and the King whose conscience is to be 
caught is no other than King Demos, whose rule has been extended 
so vastly during the lifetime of the poet, and whose growing need 
of self-government has preoccupied the energy of Parliament and 
statesmen. For this ‘Testament of Beauty’ is a moral poem, as 
the ‘ Idylls of the King’ are moral, and as the ‘ Faery Queen’ is 
amoral poem. A difference is, that the King or Queen is left out. 
The old epic crutch of the allegory is discarded, and the realities 
hinted at by Tennyson in a disguise, 


‘New-old, and shadowing sense at war with soul,’ 


are released by Dr. Bridges from the epic trappings of the Arthuriad, 
whether Elizabethan or Victorian, whether Spenser’s or Tennyson’s, 
and the substance is displayed without the shadows. The con- 
vention of warfare disappears. ‘Sense’ is reconciled with ‘ soul.’ 
Science, at one with faith, forgets the conflict of former centuries ; 
‘and thus I stand,’ declares the poet (II, 819), 

‘where I conclude 


that man’s true wisdom were a reason’d harmony 
and correlation of these divergent faculties : 
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this were the bridge which all men who can see the abyss 
hav reasonably and instinctively desired to build ; 

and all their sacraments and mysteries whatsoe’er 

attempt to build it; from devout Pythagoras 

to th’ last psychologist of Nancy or of Vienna.’ 


In his philosophy ‘ soul ’ is first, and sustains no losing fight against 
‘sense.’ For ‘in truth’ says the poet (IV, 1132), 


6 66 


spiritual animal” were a term for man 
nearer than “rational” to define his genius ; 

Faith being the humaniser of his brutal passions, 

the clarifier of folly and medicine of care, 

the clue of reality, and the driving motiv 

of thatt self-knowledge which teacheth the ethick of life.’ 


And, if I may make a brief digression, suggested by this comparison 
between Dr. Bridges and Tennyson, I would annotate the ‘ sacra- 
ments and mysteries ’ above, and point out how fully the present 
laureate shares his predecessor’s belief in the efficacy of prayer. 
‘Pray for my soul,’ cried King Arthur. ‘ More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of’; and so, immediately after 
the verses which I quoted just now, Dr. Bridges deplores the fact : 


‘And yet hath Prayer, the heav’n-breathing foliage of faith, 
found never a place in ethick.’ 


He compares it to the bodily exercises which athletes use, and 
ascribes to it an equal spiritual value. 

Returning now to the ‘reason’d harmony,’ with its ‘ bridge’ 
between sense and soul, and observing (II, 825), that 


‘between spiritual emotion and sensuous form 
the same living compact maketh our Art,’ 
the poet seeks the means to build it. The greatest is beauty. 
‘Beauty,’ he had said in 1876, ‘ being the best of all we know,’ 
‘Beauty,’ he repeats in 1929, 


‘is the highest of all these occult influences, 
the quality of appearances that thro’ the sense 
wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man’ ; 


and Beauty in its various manifestations is thus the quest of the 
poem—its holy grail, pursued without recourse to the hampering 
conditions of chivalry. 

Book IV, where the search is pursued with ample illustration 
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from observation both old and new, opens on the note which closed 
Book II. Its first verses are : 
‘Beauty, the eternal Spouse of the wisdom of God 
and Angel of his Presence thru’ all creation, 
fashioning her new love-realm in the mind of man’ 


(the realm travelled in Book III, on ‘ Breed,’ or sex), 


‘attempteth every mortal child with influence 
of her divine supremacy.’ 


None is exempt from that attempt. But its attainment may be 
a sudden thing, 
‘as Augustin saith, 
that fools may come at holiness where wise men miss,’ 

and there will even be a ‘birthday of surprisal,’ the memory of 
which recalls us, here as elsewhere in the poem, to the summons 
of Wordsworth in ‘The Prelude.’ For surely it is the ‘ mortal 
child ’ of the ‘ Immortality ’ Ode, whom Dr. Bridges bids us mark : 


‘See then the boy in first encounter with beauty, 

his nativ wonder awaken’d by the motion of love ; 

as when live air, breathing upon a smother’d fire, 
shooteth the smouldering core with tiny flames—so he 
kindleth at heart with eternal expectancies, 

and the dream within him looketh out at his eyes.’ 


We are very close to the youth travelling westward in verse 58 
of this Book : 


‘so in the child this glimpse or touch of immanence, 
being a superlativ brief moment of glory’ 


(‘ Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?’), 
‘is too little to leaven the inveterate lump of life’ 


(‘Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life’); and the ‘ intima- 
tions’ (IV, 78)—the word is common to both poets—have to 


‘come to be understood 
and harmonised by Reason in the conduct of life... 
and thatt science, call’d Ethick, dealing with the skill 
and manage of the charioteer in Plato’s myth, 
rangeth up here in place for the parley of this book.’ 


Which brings me only to verse 90 thereof. 
The next twenty verses supply proof of the significance to 
moral poets of the Darwinian hypothesis enounced in 1859, It 
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struck across the amiable fictions and the easy conventions of the 
age, and reinstated Man in Nature. It is a generalisation, of 
course, but it is not incorrect to say that Rousseau and his dis- 
ciples, during a period of about a hundred years, did tend to encour- 
age moral poets to draw sustenance from a fallacy of physics, and 
to express an antithesis, whieh was still articulate in Tennyson, and 
which has left deep marks on modern literature, between natural 
law and humankind. When ‘Nature’s holy plan,’ for example, is 
said to be frustrated by ‘what man has made of man,’ we are 
left by Wordsworth with a feeling that the moral law is more than 
natural. The attitude is not the same, but it is equally fallacious, 
as that of Dante, for example, in such verses as the following 
(Paradiso, XXX, 122): 
‘For there where God immediately doth govern, 
The Natural law in naught is relevant.’ 
(‘Are God and Nature then at strife ?’ Tennyson asks in similar 
terms.) But these comparisons would lead us too far. The point 
is, that Dr. Bridges, the fortunate child of the era of physical free- 
dom, has no doubts, philosophic or pragmatic. He rejects the 
temptation to abstract ‘a special faculty, distinct from animal bias 
and underivable,’ in order to explain the responsible moral Ought ; 
and he has the courage, emulated by George Meredith, but nowhere 
so plainly displayed, to recognise it as 
‘no other indeed than the prime ordinance 

that we call Law of Nature,—in its grade the same 

with the determin’d habit of electrons, the same 

with the determining instinct of unreasoning life.’ 


Wordsworthians will align this primary perception with the older 
poet’s secondary sense of 
‘something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, ... 
And in the mind of Man’; 


but the fusion is now logical and complete, and marries Ethick 
with Physick. 
I must not linger from verse to verse, though each one adds to 
delight, but the 
‘young black ouzel, now building her nest 
under the Rosemary on the wall, suspiciously 
shunning my observation as I sit in the porch, 
intentiv with my pencil as she is with her beak,’ 
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should not be passed by. For her acquisition of the habit of 
physical duty leads to the poet’s eager testimony, 


‘I halt not then nor stumble’ 
(not even ‘honest doubt’ for him) 


‘at how the duteous call 

was gotten in course of nature, rather it lieth to show 
how it was after-shapen in man from physical 

to moral ends, and came no longer only to affirm 

but sometimes even to oppose the bidding of instinct, 
positing beside oucHT the equivalent OUGHT NOTS, 

the stern forbiddances of those tables of stone 

that Moses fetch’d out of the thunder of Sinai’ ; 


with the social conclusion—a four-word motto for our schools— 
that ‘education shapeneth our moralities.’ 

The argument in verses 159-207 is closely knit, and introduces 
the praise of Teachers (232 foll.), 


‘the loved and loveable, whose names liv evermore, 
the sainted pioneers of salvation, unto whom 
all wisdom won and all man’s future hope is due.’ 


In ‘their ampler air’ the poet sees the mistake of the ‘ sticklers 
for equality,’ 
‘a doctrin kindly at heart, that cajoleth alike 


diffidence of the ruler and conceit of the crowd, 
who in collusion float its credit.’ 


This epigram from human history is worth weighing, for it leads 
through a rebuke of the ‘ levellers,’ who ‘ deem all ethick one’ and 
‘preach class-hatred as the enlighten’d gospel of love,’ to the 
magnificent and already famous comparison of their shallow founda- 
tions with those which Mr. Woolley had broken through : 


‘Should they look to find firm scientific ground, 
whereon to found their creed in the true history 
of social virtue and of its progress hitherto, 
*twil be with them in their research, as ’twas with him 
who yesteryear sat down in Mesopotamy 
to dig out Abram’s birthplace in the lone grave yard 
of Asian monarchies.’ 


The figure suggested as a simile is expanded, Homerically, into a 
detailed picture (verses 279-337) of the walls, and under-walls, and 
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yet earlier walls, revealed by the labours of the spade; of the 
contents of the old King’s tomb, and of the sudden spiritual horror 
of the digger, which the poet learned from his own lips, at discovering 
the horrid remains of oxen, grooms, bodyguard, and women of the 
harem—the sacrifice by which the King sought to defeat the 
sense of loss of his possessions, 


‘the day when he set forth 
to enter into the presence of the scepter’d shades 
congregated with splendour in the mansions of death.’ 


And then the abrupt comparison with our own King Henry VIII, 
first styled Defender of the Faith, whose ‘ Western manners’ did 
not withhold him 


‘from slaying his wives at will; nor was he for such crime 
less esteem’d of the folk; altho’ judged as a man 

by pagan ethic or christian or by the insight 

of poet or historian, more despicable 

than we need to suppose that old monarch of Ur.’ 


And so, direct to the revelation of 


‘how cross-eyed the pride of our world-wide crusade 
against Nigerian slavery, while the London poor 

in their Victorian slums lodged closer and filthier 
than the outraged alien; and under liberty’s name 
our Industry is worse fed and shut out from the sun.’ 


Facit indignatio versum : ‘ In every age and nation a like confusion 
is found.’ 

The first section of this Book having discussed Duty, the second 
section (verses 362-594) discusses Pleasure, and it is remarkable, 
not merely for its philosophic argument, but for the particular 
delight of its central verses (466-501), proceeding from 


‘the imponderable fragrance 
of my window-jasmin, that from her starry cup 
of red-stemmed ivory invadeth my being,’ 
through the 
‘ Lily-of-the-vale, Violet, Verbena, Mignonette, 
Hyacinth, Heliotrope, Sweet-briar, Pinks and Peas, 
Lilac and Wallflower, or such white and purple blooms 
that sleep i’ the sun, and their heavy perfumes withhold 
to mingle their heart’s incense with the wonder-dreams, 
love-laden prayers and reveries that steal forth from earth, 
under the dome of night’ 
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(surely worth collecting among poets’ bouquets), to the poet’s vision 
of odour as visible as colour, where he might see 


‘the summer garden aureol’d in rainbow clouds.’ 


So we come to the conclusion of the whole matter, from verse 
761 to the end of the Book and poem. And, first, since, earlier 
in this Book, we caught some echoes reminding us of Wordsworth, 
it is grateful now to hear in places the mighty sound of Words- 
worth’s epic masters, Virgil, Dante and Milton. As the opening 
words of the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ were recalled by verses 8 and 9 
of Book I: 


‘*Twas late in my long journey, when I had clomb to where 
The path was narrowing and the company few’ ; 


so here, towards the end of the journey, the same clear note is 
struck again, with more subtly made Roman music. The poet 


‘plungeth into the darksome grove 
and secret penetralia of ethic lore, wherein 
I have wander’d often and long and thought to know my way, 
and now shall go retracing my remember’d path, 
tho’ no lute ever sounded there nor Muse hath sung, 
deviously in the obscure shadows.’ 


It is the tone as well as the language which is reminiscent, and I 
may quote in the original Latin three verses from the 9th Book 
of the ‘ Aeneid ’ for the sake of their verbal and musical likeness : 


‘Quave sequar, rursus perplexum iter omne revolvens 
fallacis silvae ? simul et vestigia retro 
observata legit dumisque silentibus errat.’ 


Dr. Bridges enters his grove ‘ at the great clearing made by Socrates 
of yore,’ where the tremendous ‘ Know thyself’ made so great a 
‘ felling of trees’; and there, surveying the dense silence, he realises 
the full difficulty of his quest. For 


‘not Socrates knew 
nor any hath ever kenn’d how man thinketh; and less 
how thought thinketh itself; nor how in thatt province 
Reason hath right to rule; nor of what stuff the reins 
can be, wherewith the Charioteer bridled the steeds 
in that same vision of his which Plato saith he told 
to Phaedrus, as they sat together on the banks 
of the Ilissus, talking of the passions of men.’ 
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It is the old epic burden re-stated in terms of the modern mind : 
‘errabant acti fatis maria omnia circum’ 

(they wandered, driven by fate, round all the seas of thought)— 
‘tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ 


We need not follow the final stages of that voyage through the 
last five or six hundred verses of the poem. I do not even claim 
that it is fully successful, or that we should not say of ‘ The Testa- 
ment of Beauty,’ as has been finely said by the historian of Latin 
literature of its ancient analogue, ‘De Rerum Natura,’ that ‘ its 
permanent value must lie mainly in more universal qualities,’ and 
that the poet’s true greatness resides ‘in his moral temper, his 
profound insight into life.’ We note his professional knowledge 
(IV, 1013) as a physician, who, ‘call’d in to heal an indigestiv 
stomach,’ has ‘ recourse to palliativs and sentimental assurances of 
favourable conditions, exercise and air’; we note how he rises from 
this argument to the exaltation of Religion as something funda- 
mental and indistinguishable from Duty itself (7b., 1093); and at 
this crisis of the poem, we are aware, from internal evidence, that 
of Dr. Bridges, as of Lucretius, it is correct to say that, profound 
as is his interest in the progress of physical science, still more 
profound is his hope of the moral liberty and intellectual freedom 
which that progress is calculated to extend. For, though Religion 
sprang from the same primal reality as Duty, yet ‘it also aborted 
in like dolorous superstition,’ so that 


‘the honest indictment of the Epicurean 

goeth unrefuted, and his famous verse fantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum 

yet ringeth true.’ 


In a very real sense, warned perhaps by the Epicurean, the 
evolutionist is wiser than the atomist. He is aware of the frontiers 
of knowledge : 


‘ Wherefor as when a runner who hath run his round 
handeth his staff away, and is glad of his rest, 

here break I off, knowing the goal was not for me, 
the while I ran on telling of what cannot be told. 
For not the Muse herself can tell of Goddes love.’ 


This, then, is the limit, illimitable, of the ambition of Dr. Bridges. 
In his new-old attempt to justify the ways of God to man he has 
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broken away, it may be observed by the student of comparative 
literature, from the common hypotheses of moral poets—Virgil, 
Dante, Tasso, Milton—and has built his bridge between man and 
God without recourse to epic legend, whether of Sinai or Parnassus, 
whether of heaven or earth. ‘For Goddes love,’ he says 


‘is inescapable as nature’s environment,’ 


and needs no adventitious convention, no inveigling to Reason, 
whether by the shadows of mortal hero-kings or by the mystic 
figures of an anthropomorphic theology, 


‘ peopling the inane that vex’d her between God and man 
with a hierarchy of angels.’ 


On these heights, where silence reigns, we leave him serenely with 


his peers. 
LavurRig Maenvs. 


EROS APTEROS. 


Wincep Love that will outsoar our earth-bound sphere 

Falls broken-winged : ’tis wingless Love that here 
Builds an abiding city. 

Altar and hearth is one, the glow within 

Is firm and constant :—passion yet akin 
To greatness more than pity. 

Winged Love shall be your poetry: life’s rich prose 

The Wingless: speak your heart in both; so grows 
Life’s flower—Love’s rose. 
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[From Editor to Author.—It is a real story, you say, that you have 
sent me, this story of life in Hast London: not real, I quite understand, 
in names and persons, but built up of real experiences you have met 
with, and typical of slumland, where the very conditions of existence 
choke the effort to live alife worth living. A congenital tragedy, in fact ; 
and you think it may open people’s eyes to our real social problem. 
Slums, housing—I agree ; that is at the bottom of it to-day. And though 
wise Housing Associations have made good beginnings, we, as a nation, 
have not tackled itasawhole. Here is one obvious form of the Popula- 
tion question—that inexorable riddle asked by the latter-day Sphina, 
as she sits stonily eyeing this civilisation of ours, and without haste, 
without remorse, prepares its inevitable destruction if we do not contrive 
to answer her age-old question, and that swiftly. It’s not that we 
aren’t a tender-hearted and benevolent nation. Show us an army of 
consumptives or a stray dog: homes, endowments, alleviations for 
suffering spring up like magic ; warmest pity enfolds the pitiable, and 
the stricken have only to be seen to be helped along their stumbling path. 

But what of the previous question—why not avert the blow instead of 
healing the wound? Reasonable? Yes, but it hasn’t the obvious 
touch of sentiment which has more power than reason unadorned to stir 
the British heart into action. Perhaps that is why the fundamental 
question has taken so long to find practical answer. Here you depict 
abasic fact. It touches health : we tend the sickly but do not create the 
healthy. It touches morals: we punish wrongdoers, but see the good 
seed swamped in the morass. It touches education: we educate, but 
there is no chance of knowledge spreading in such hopeless surroundings. 

If your story brings out these things—and I think it does—then it 
will not merely be a clever bit of literary art to stir feeling at second 
hand, but may serve as a real challenge to be up and doing. I read tt 
and others, I hope, will read tt also, as something more than idle fiction. | 


Tur heat and the darkened Club-room began to tell. The harassed 
Club Secretary sighed, sucked his pipe, and had time to scrutinise 
the earnest young face of the lecturer. His boys had let him 
down with lectures till he was sick of them, but thank goodness, 
the overheated pipes had done it this time. They were quiet, 
drowsy and comfortable, till the next thing happened. The lecturer 


was young and clever, straight from College. This was what he 
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called a ‘ Scientific Talk,’ all this rigmarole about stars and planets, 
molten masses and rocks. Why not talk about wireless? That 
was scientific, wasn’t it? Thought it was his poetic words that 
held his audience, when it was the heat acting on their empty 
stomachs. How bitterly he scorned the high-flown talk and easy 
surface sympathy of his casual visitors. This fellow was just 
another of them. ‘ You come and live here,’ he hissed down his 
black old pipe. 

The lecturer paused to change a slide. A swift hand turned 
on the lights, so that the next picture disappeared ; there was a 
scuffle, then darkness again ; a muttered jest, a loud throaty laugh, 
a crash of benches overturned, a catchy chorus caught up by flutey 
trebles and a deep bass, and then sung in unison to the stamping of 
impatient feet. The Club Secretary smiled his bitter smile. Good 
manners, his boys had. Couldn’t exactly tell the young fool to go 
home, so they sang altogether to let him know they’d had enough 
of him. Reluctantly, he put his pipe in his pocket. Better go 
and smooth him down, poor chap... . 

He started to go, then turned round sharply. A crowd had 
gathered in the corner of the room, and behind the broad ragged 
backs there came strange cries. With well-worn commands and 
gestures, he extricated a thin boy and glowered at the boy’s tor- 
mentors. Zhis was when he was let down all right. 

‘Look ’ere, Mister, ’e said ’e liked it!’ 

‘Told us to stop our row, or he’d break us up!’ 

‘Sorter looked dazed when I got ’im one for imperdence.’ 

‘Sorter went barmy.’ 

‘Well, Alfred ?’ said the Club Secretary, his patience well in hand. 

Alfred was thin indeed, with the protruding bones of quick 
growth. He certainly did not look dazed now. There he stood, 
quick for a chance, cunning and lovable, just like all the others. 

‘Me little joke,’ said Alfred, grinning into the lowered faces 
round him. ‘I’m all right, Mister.’ And he was, for the others 
swung round and started jostling, till another bench fell flat, and 
another and another. 

‘All over,’ gasped the Club Secretary, fighting his way to his guest. 
‘Going now. All making for the door at once, the young devils!’ 

This lecturing chap wasn’t so bad after all. He was struggling 
with real disappointment, not injured pride, and trying to pretend 
that it didn’t matter. He could smile all right, but he couldn’t 
talk. Why, dash it, the young fool’s eyes were bright with tears. 
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‘ Another time,’ murmured the Club Secretary. ‘ Held ’em all 
right in parts. Not used to highbrow stuff.’ 

‘But... but...’ stammered the young man. ‘It’s the 
world they live in—how it was made, I mean. The reason why 
they’re alive!’ 

And now the Club Secretary was dumb. The world his boys 
lived in? The wonders of Time and Space could never touch the 
remotest rim of their world. Oh Lord, the ignorance of clever 
people made him tired, more tired than usual. ‘ Look here,’ he said 
at last, taking the young man bythe collar. ‘ You go back where 
you came from and wait a bit! Ever seen a home round here ? 
I thought not. Know anything about these boys’ jobs? They 
know they’re alive all right, but they don’t want to know any more. 
Alive ...! Ever seen them larking about, late, in the streets ?’ 

‘Sorry, sir,’ said the young man, and began, with bent dejected 
back, to pack up his notes and lantern-plates. 

‘Hopeless environment,’ stuttered the Club Secretary, deeply 
embarrassed by his rudeness. ‘ You can’t help that, my boy, no 
more can I, when the rotten houses were built before we were born. 
All I meant was, you’ve got to know something about the conditions 
before you start here.’ 

‘I—don’t—know about that,’ said the young man slowly, and 
he blushed crimson red. ‘Truth—the things of the spirit—they 
ought to get planted and come up all right—in any environment, 
whether they fall amongst the tares or the wheat.’ 

‘T never said we don’t grow wheat here,’ said the Club Secretary 
drily. ‘We're rather late to-night. It’s the third turn on the 
right for the buses.’ 

‘ Thanks awfully,’ said the young man, and precipitated himself 
and his belongings into the pantry to search for hiscoat and umbrella. 

It was dark, and as he opened the door, a shaft of yellow light lit 
up the wall ahead. He saw a boy slither along the seat, empty- 
handed, and a moment later, heard the bang of a book on the 
stone floor. 

‘Hello!’ he said amiably, and stooped to pick up the book, for 
it was his. He straightened himself, and then he saw the boy turn 
pale, as the bulk of the Club Secretary filled the doorway and 
blotted out the light. 

‘Well, Alfred 2 ’ 

The young man, bewildered, blinked away his tears, for here he 
recognised a deeper colder chagrin than his own. 
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* He'll split,’ thought Alfred, his hands in his pockets fidgeting 
ina panic. ‘The young toff’ll split, and that’s me finished. I bet 
he’s got a thousand books all his own at home.’ 

‘Look here—Alfred,’ said the young man, coming towards 
him with the book in his hand. ‘ This is all about the sun and the 
moon, and how you began. There’s a map of the sky, with jolly 
names for all the stars. If you look up when you’re out at night, 
it’s rather grand... and... different from eating and drinking 
and sleeping.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Alfred, very bright and intelligent, adding up his 
chances once again. 

The young man felt encouraged. ‘ You take it home,’ he said. 
‘Read it and keep it safe, and bring it back. I'll call for it some 
time.’ 

The Club Secretary coughed, but walked away with his hands 
behind his back. Let him lose his confounded book. It wasn’t 
his job to look after every sentimental ignorant young fool. 

Alfred stared at his benefactor, the book once more in his hand. 
This toff didn’t know anything at all! He didn’t know that when 
he left his book about on the seat, you’d pinch it and have a look. 
After that, why, you’d push it in a dust-bin or drop it down a drain, 
so no one could cop you. The young toff thought you could keep 
things safe at home! Why, even if you did push the book behind 
the bed, where could you sit and read it without being laughed at, 
and how were you going to stop the big chaps getting hold of it 
when you tried to bring it back ? Alfred flushed, wildly guessing at 
another’s bliss. Perhaps, in this toff’s home, there was a room for 
nothing at all but reading ...! His knees began to tremble. It 
was the feel of the book in his hands. He hadn’t touched a book 
like that since he went to work, more than a year ago. He’d never 
seen a new book lying about since then, never had time to think 
about wanting to know things and learn, like he used to at school. 

The blank disappointment of his school-leaving at fourteen had 
given place quickly to the casual fatalism of his friends and relations. 
His father told him that he must work and earn his keep, and 
Alfred, in spite of secret dull misgivings, agreed. For a time he 
went to Evening Classes, but he woke up dull and stupid in the 
mornings, and nearly lost his job. Alfred would ten times rather 
drop the book in the gutter than take it home. His father would 
treat it as he treated the School visitor who came to see him when 
Alfred went to work. ‘Good arternoon,’ he said. That was all. 
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‘Sweet young innocent,’ thought Alfred, looking bright and 
intelligent again, because the toff was smiling at him. There he 
stood, ready to go, with his smooth white hands and his silk 
umbrella. Alfred put his fingers down between the pages of the 
book, and trembled again, in case the toff should change his mind 
and take it away with him after all. 

‘Good night—Alfred,’ said the young man, and with a final 
blush of inadequacy, and a stammering farewell, he picked up his 
belongings and went out into the street. 

Alfred slipped out beside him, and listened comfortably to the 
old boss putting up the shutters. Good old boss, he’d never under- 
stand pinching, not if he lived a hundred years. Got him bending 
every time it happened. ‘It’s when you want a thing bad,’ mused 
Alfred. ‘ Fust time I’ve ever pinched, and he knows it, cos I’ve 
never wanted nothing real bad before.’ 

As he stood, flat and thin, against the battered door, he began 
to be afraid. He didn’t want to look in the book now, or even to 
hold it. He wished he’d never listened to the toff with his shining 
eyes and trembling mouth. He minded so about his stars, and all 
those rocks with bits of live things still stuck in them. Interesting, 
that... Got to look at the sky too, he said, so that you could 
bang your head on a lamp-post, or get knocked down and brought 
home a corpse. Got to do what he said, because he made you, 
when you started to remember his face. 

‘He’s potty, that’s wot he is,’ muttered Alfred. He looked 
about him, then carefully buttoned the book inside his jacket. 
Hands in pockets, he sauntered down the street. 

‘How’s the stars, Alf?’ A hulking youth sauntered beside 
him, his face thrust sideways, missing nothing. 

‘ That toff’s potty,’ said Alfred, bold as brass. ‘’E mesmerised 
me, that’s wot ’e did.’ 

‘Oh ’e did, did ’e?’ said his companion. ‘Are you wanting 
some more of wot I give you in there ?’ 

Alfred clutched one hand across his chest, ducked, and vanished. 
The hulking youth let him go. Under the lamp at the corner, he 
had other fish to fry. 

Certainly there was no place for Alfred at home. He fitted into 
the big bed with his parents and the younger children, for his two 
elder sisters had to have the other bed to themselves. A more 
ill-assorted couple in one bed it would be impossible to imagine. 
Elsie, the younger, with her monotonous cough and long thin. 
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hands, and Mabel, the eldest of the family, fine and rosy, taking 
the best of everything as her right. Elsie embroidered by day, 
and in the evening prayed ecstatically in the quiet sweet-smelling 
church round the corner. She could afford to smother her jealousy 
as she lay by Mabel’s side at night. Mabel earned better money 
than her father in a sweet-factory, and her parents took what she 
gave them and were thankful. She came home, performed her 
toilet at the packing-case which was her exclusive property, and 
went out again. None of the family knew for certain where she 
went, but as she told them when she handed over part of her wages, 
that was her business. 

Arrived home, Alfred crept into his parents’ bed with his clothes 
on. Later, his father turned him out in a heap on the floor, and 
Alfred, well pleased, slithered towards Mabel’s packing-case, and 
shoved his treasure behind it. To-morrow night, he’d walk to where 
he wasn’t known, and find a nice lighted shop or a saloon bar with 
the door left open, and stand about outside, and read. One eye on 
the words, and the other on the people who would tell him to get 
along. No good regretting the sixpence he’d lent to Mabel. She’d 
pay next week like she said, but not before. Pity he couldn’t get 
on a bus though, and sit, warm and snug, with his book, inside. 

The next day, he worked well, so well that the greengrocer who 
employed him was suspicious. It was fine to wait for the book, and 
for the interesting things that had been written for him and printed 
on those clean new pages. What did he care for the pain in the pit 
of hisstomach ? The book was waiting for him, and when he’d read 
it he’d do something balmy, and then he’d have to run away, take 
his chance. Nothing difficult about taking your chance. As he 
walked home, he whistled. 

To-night, as usual, Alfred had to stand upon a chair in front of 
the packing-case with the tablecloth held wide along his arms. 
Behind this screen, Mabel adorned herself in comparative peace. 
Alfred, meanwhile, took peeps. On Saturday night, Mabel gave 
him a special smile and a bag of ‘ Waste’ chocolates for his own. 
Somehow, you had to do things for Mabel. 

Mabel was being slow to-night. Someone special must be 
taking her to the Pictures. It was always Robert who took her 
nowadays. He came and stood in the doorway before she was 
ready, so that he could enjoy seeing her come round the tablecloth, 
her hands on her hips, her eyes bright like fire. Nothing stopped 
Mabel doing what she wanted, so nothing would stop Alfred either, 
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to-night, once she’d gone. Up there on the chair, he could see out 
of the windows above the rows of houses. He turned his head 
away quickly, and looked over the top of the cloth at Mabel. She 
was scenting herself, down the front of her blouse. He turned his 
head back unwillingly. He’d have to look out at the sky, same as 
the toff had said. The stars were there all right, so many of them 
in the dark sky that Alfred was staggered. They were much too 
far away for anyone to reach and spoil them. Some stood near 
together and others, the ones he liked best, all alone. Funny, he’d 
never noticed them before. 

He stood with his outspread arms, transfixed. When Mabel 
had done, he’d wait for his chance, get the book and go. He’d go 
to the address inside the book and find the toff, and then he’d give 
him his book without a torn page, and then the toff would have to 
listen to him and help him, give him a chance to know things, like he 
knew them. So he waited, blind and deaf to Mabel, up on the chair. 

Round the cloth sauntered Mabel, her wonderful arms and 
shoulders bare, to wash in a bowl on the table. As she washed, 
she sang. Her father grumbled at her under his breath. On the 
way back she sang into his face to tease him, and he rose to his feet 
and went out for his pint, half an hour too soon. Round her packing 
case, in delightful seclusion, sat the little ones, except the young- 
est, who was already in the bed. They waited patiently for what 
she might drop—a dirty puff, or a tarnished tinsel garter—and when 
she forgot them, they filched her silky garments and held them 
against their cheeks in ecstasy. Her mother, ungainly and heavy 
with child, stood over the gas-ring, heating her tongs. 

‘How they gettin’ on, Mum ?’ 

‘Nice and ’ot.’ 

The sharpest of the little ones darted out and took the tongs 
and went backwards and forwards with them, solemnly. 

‘Dash it, where’s a bit o’ noospaper ? ’ said Mabel, beginning to 
part her hair. 

The sharp little sister pulled at something she had found behind 
the packing-case, and held it out to Mabel expectantly. 

* You're clever, aren’t you ? ’ said Mabel, and her smile fell over 
the child like a shaft of light. It was a thin limp book, quite new, 
with a sober dark blue cover, and very small print. Mabel didn’t 
waste any time reading the title. She knew this was the sort of 
book that Elsie brought back from the church-porch and kept 
under her end of the pillow, and trying her tongs on one of them 
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wouldn’t matter anyhow—there were hundreds more where this 
one came from. Elsie was confessing to-night. No good waiting 
to ask. Must have thrown it away, down there behind the case. 

The children sat, huddled and quiet, Watching her clever fingers 
twisting the tongsin and out. A smell of burnt paper pervaded the 
air. As the used leaves dropped, they pounced on them one by one. 

‘Here you are,’ said Mabel, throwing the remains of the book 
down at last. The sharp little girl had a piece of coal. She began 
to draw rude faces. 

‘Robert come ?’ enquired Mabel. 

‘You bet!’ said a voice from the door. It had a vibrancy to 
match her own. 

Mabel reddened her lips, stood back, and looked at herself in 
the cracked glass. She put on her wrist-watch. Four months 
gone, but nobody knew, not a soul, and she had got Robert under 
her heel whenever she wanted him. 

‘Where’s me carnations an’ roses?’ enquired Mabel of the 
world at large, emerging at last, her eyes on Robert even as his 
were on her. ‘ You can get down, Alf. So long, Mum. You all 
be good, mind. So long.’ 

She moved towards her lover, but young Alfred stood in her 
way, the charred remains of the book in his hands, his face white, 
his whole body shaking. 

‘Look wot you done!’ said Alfred. His throat ached so that 
he couldn’t speak above a squeaky whisper. ‘ It’s his, and you’ve 
done it in!’ 

‘ Well, it’s only a silly book, anyway,’ said Mabel. ‘ Wot was 
it doin’ behind my box, I’d like to know? I thought it was Elsie’s. 
One of her Tracks.’ 

‘T ain’t got a box. I ain’t got nothin’ now. I can’t go to ‘im 
unless I bring ’is book back. You’ve done it in, I tell you.’ 

‘Look ’ere, Alf,’ said Mabel, hating that Robert should see a 
shadow on her perfection. ‘You take this to your pal. *Hre’s a 
real nice story for yer.’ She ran back to the packing-case and 
produced a bright-hued novelette. 

‘I don’t want your story, nor he doesn’t neither!’ shouted 
Alfred, suddenly livid. ‘ You’re no better than a tart, you can’t 
kid me! You got what you want, it’s easy!’ 

For a second, Mabel was impotent, caught on the raw. Then 
the cataclysm of her wrath sent the children cowering under the 
bed, whilst her mother leant against the wall, her hand to her heart. 
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Mabel ranted till her tongue was dry, and then swept the book- 
cover and all the loose mutilated leaves she could lay hands on into 
the fire. ‘I got to get out of this,’ said Mabel. Robert had got 
out of it already, and was half-way down the stairs. 

‘This is the finish,’ muttered Alfred, and before Mabel could turn, 
he was on her, his teeth nipping the soft firm flesh of her forearm. 

‘ Alfred!’ said his mother, coming round the table, her face 
screwed and queer. ‘ You got to stop, Alfred. I’m took. It’s me 
pains coming on. Somebody run and tell Auntie Flo. I’ve felt 
them coming since tea, but what with helping Mabel, and then you, 
Alfred, kickin’ up a row... I’ve got tobe quiet now. I got to. . .’ 

Her husband stood in the doorway, and Robert, beside him, 
was ready to lend a hand. They soon had Alfred by the arms, a 
wriggling beaten child. 

‘*Ide me then . . . go on,’ said Alfred, screwing his head round 
to look his father straight in the face. ‘I shan’t never get to some- 
where decent or ’ave wot I want now, so you can do what you 
like. We none of us didn’t orter ’ave bin born.’ 

For an answer, his father clapped one hand over his mouth and 
with the other pushed him spinning out of the room. 

‘ Alfred !’ cried his mother urgently, but now she was over- 
whelmed and lay down on the bed. 

They were very busy that night in Alfred’s home. He sat out- 
side, on the step, staring at the blown paper in the gutter. Every- 
body had a good look at him as they passed to and fro, for didn’t 
they all know that he’d cheeked his father whilst his mother stood 
by in labour, and that when it was all over, his father’d give him a 
hiding he would never forget ? 

An hour passed, and still Alfred sat and stared at the gutter. 
Somebody touched his arm. ‘It isn’t true. . . wot you said,’ 
whispered Mabel, stooping over him so that he felt her warmth. 
‘Used to be all on with the boys, but it’s me and Robert now for 
keeps, and ’ow could we wait for ever with nowhere to go? Four 
months gone, I am, by Robert, an’ one day, it’ll show. ’E isn’t 
goin’ to ’urt you, cos I arst im. You won’t split on me, Alf? 
You'll go on ’olding up the cloth for me ?’ 

‘Course I will,’ mumbled Alfred. ‘I never seen you scared 


before. You'll get what you want. I shan’t stop you.’ 


The house behind him was strangely quiet, except for his 
mother’s moans. The little ones were tossing in alien beds, kicking 
out at strange new shapes in their sleep. 
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Someone raised him to his feet by his shoulders and shook him a 
little. It was the hulking youth who had let him go the night 
before. ‘’Ow’s the beautiful stars, Alf?’ 

Alfred began to laugh, and the echoes of his laughter reached 
far down the street. ‘Stars ...?’said Alfred. ‘The ’ole thing’s 
a pack of lies. It’s the finish of all this uplift and Christian talk for 
me. I won’t arf make you laugh next time a young toff comes 
to the Club. Won’t ’ear ’isself speak, nor shall Z ’ear ’im, neither. 
I want ... I want a girl to go with, a pal of yours. A smart 
one, mind you.’ : 

‘Want a girl, do you?’ said his companion. He took his arm. 
‘ Rosie might do, only will she go with you? Awful difficult, Rosie. 
Don’t like only wild ones. You’re too quiet, Alf.’ 

‘Oh Iam, am I 2?’ said Alfred, clenching his fists in his pockets. 
‘T’'ll get Rosie to go with me all right, and then I’ll show ’er.’ 

Their laughter mingled as they strode off, and at that ugly sound, 
old women who had always lived in the street, sat up in their chairs 
and shook their heads. 

It was late when Alfred came back. He knew he’d got to sleep 
with his Auntie Flo in the basement, and he crept into the dark 
little room without a sound. 

‘That you, Alfred? Look sharp now and lock the door.’ 

It didn’t take him long to creep silently into the bed. There 
he lay, stiff and rigid, wiping his mouth on his arm. His hot 
excitement ebbed, but he could not rub away the feel of Rosie’s 
furtive lips. 

Auntie Flo woke up. Young Alfred was crying his heart out, 
under the clothes. He was sorry for what he’d done now, and no 
wonder, poor kid. ‘ You’ve got to stop crying,’ said Auntie Flo, 
putting her arm round him kindly. ‘Else you'll wake up your 
Uncle, and Bob and Em. [’ll see you don’t get your ’iding. I'll 
talk to your father.’ 

‘Wot does the ’iding matter?’ sobbed Alfred, distraught. 
‘It’s them awful stars! They kep’ on lookin’ at me.’ 

‘Them awful WHO?’ said Auntie Flo. ‘ Of course people’ll 
keep on looking at you, after wot you done. You go to sleep, 
Alfie dear. Your Mum’s all right, doin’ fine, considerin’. It’s 
another lovely, lovely boy !’ 

‘ Wish ’im luck from me,’ said Alfred, and turned his despairing 
tear-stained face to the wall. 

MARGARET BURNE. 
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1857—DELHI AFTER THE STORMING. 


BY LIEUT..GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 


I HAVE lately had put into my hands a manuscript concerning the 
Capture of Delhi itself, of the King Bahadur Shah, the last of the 
Moguls, and the death of the young princes, which apparently 
have never yet seen the light of to-day except for the writer’s family. 
It is an account of what he saw as a member of the Headquarters 
of the Delhi Field Force after the staff had moved into Delhi and 
taken up their residence in Skinner’s House, just within the Kashmir 
Gate. 

The manuscript was written home for his family, by Captain 
Frederick Charles Maisey, of the 67th Bengal Native Infantry, who 
was Deputy Judge-Advocate-General of the Force, and therefore 
in a responsible position and pretty well aw fait with what was 
going on. His story, written for private purposes, has plenty of 
that human touch and colour which is so often wanting in historical 
accounts and which we of subsequent generations long for, asking 
‘What was it really like ?’ and saying with Napoleon, ‘ Faites moi 
voir,’ ‘ Let me see it in living colour.’ 


Captain Maisey joined the 67th in 1842, and served with them 
with distinction in the Second Burma War, being severely wounded 
at the Storming of Myatoons stockade at Donaben. After Delhi, 
he was appointed to the Judge-Advocate-General’s office at Simla, 
where he served till his retirement in 1883. 

There has been a light thrown on the doings in Delhi by the 
publication in 1923 of the letters of Sir Archdale Wilson to his 
wife, from the very first days of the outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Meerut. They corrected the popular conception of some of the 
puzzling and crowded cloudy spots of that drama, and Captain 
Maisey brings a few more sidelights, which will be welcome to 
those who with the desire for accurate insight, still ride over the 
famous sites. 

The younger generation know little of the glorious and also 
somewhat clouded story of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, and the 
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controversies that waged round his fair name and fame. Maisey’s 
story throws some light on the episode of the surrender of the King 
and the killing of the elder princes at his hands. 

We need not dwell on the gambit, the long wait for the siege 
train and reinforcements, the blowing in of the Kashmir Gate, the 
leading of another column up the breach in the bastion by Nichol- 
son, or of a third by the Water Bastion. These are too well engraved 
on even the younger memories to need re-painting. It suffices to 
call to memory the facts and the dates before seeing the clearing 
of the Palace with Captain Maisey’s eyes. 

On the morning of the 14th September, the last great burst of 
fire from the siege batteries, shell and roundshot, had been hurled 
against the fortifications that the British themselves had perfected. 

The last reinforcement that could be made available had marched 
in from the North, and the last tumbril of available ammunition 
had also rumbled down from Ferozepore. General Nicholson had 
made his last pungent comment to any waverer, and General Wilson, 
sorely tried and none too fit in health, had had his last injection 
from the ‘ ginger’ group. The gambler’s throw had been thrown. 
The troops, European, Gurkha and Punjabi, had won the cast but 
had suffered heavy losses. They held a small sector of the rebel 
city, and had the mutineers elected to hang on and fight it out in 
the streets, it is impossible to say what might have happened. The 
avenging troops were in a bad state. It is the fashion to say that 
the defenders, knowing the weakness of the European soldier in 
those days, had spread a vast lure of liquor for them, within the 
Kashmir Gate. That is probably quite a fantasy. Just within 
the Kashmir Gate, then as now, were the shops and stores of Indian 
merchants who were large importers of ‘ Europe ’ stores and liquors. 
They had not been pillaged to any great extent by the mutineers, 
and the merchants had locked their cellars and lain doggo. The 
weary, overstrained troops had merely stumbled on them with dire 
result. 

On the 15th and 16th great disorder had reigned and the General 
had been in despair. He had lost Nicholson, and all his best men 
were killed or wounded, but by the 17th things were better, and the 
troops fit for duty had slowly pushed forward and had now seized 
the Bank house and the various buildings that looked on the Place 
d’ Armes and glacis of the fortress which contained the palace, the 
protected residence built by the Emperor Shah Jahan, which included 
those gems which we see now, the Halls of Public and Private 
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Audience, the Pearl Mosque, and those other Imperial beauties 
which the gardening and care of Lord Curzon sets off for us to-day. 

Captain Maisey, busy with the concerns of his office and the 
arrangements for the maintenance of order, had taken up his quar- 
ters in Skinner’s House with the others of Headquarters, and on 
the 19th had gone to the just captured Bank house. The rebels 
were still on the far side of the Street of Silver. 


‘Several of us visited the newly captured Bank and its out- 
lying posts and tested the warmth of the musketry in person, but 
Brigadier Jones, 60th Rifles, who commanded, got very crusty, and 

. . said that officers wandering about brought down a heavier fire 
and his men suffered accordingly.’ 

The views of front-line brigadiers don’t change much, 
seemingly. 

The capture of the fortress-palace and the hope of finding the 
old King and his evil sons was one of the sensations of the days 
succeeding the first storming. Maisey writes: 


‘On reaching Headquarters we found that arrangements were 
being made for storming the Palace, so of course all interest merged 
on that, as with the fall of it everything must be ours . . . Selim- 
garh and all.’ 


The Selimgarh, it will be remembered, is a great work far older 
than Shah Jahan’s palace-fort, erected to command the crossing 
of the Jumna, and connected with the Palace by a stone bridge 
over a bit of the Jumna bed, now always dry, but even in ’57 awash 
except in very low river. During the siege it effectively barred 
any attempt to approach the Palace on the undefended river front. 


‘ We went down [“‘ we” being Maisey and Colonel Seaton] with 
several others and found preparations made for blowing in the 
huge gates. Colonel Jones had meanwhile taken and spiked some 
guns in the open space in front of the Palace entrance, and posted 
his men in two parties under cover ready to storm after the explo- 
sion, and picked men were placed to cover the approach of the 
explosion party. Dropping shots came from the walls . . . after 
an interval of suspense all was arranged, the powder bags blew up 
with tremendous explosion, and half the huge gate fell heavily 
over.’ 

This was the gate of the main entrance which visitors use to-day. 
It has been known from ancient times as the ‘ Lahore’ gate, the 
gate from which you set forth to Lahore. 
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‘Then with a shout, in we all went! Officers, sappers, Euro- 
peans, native all pell-mell and with a want of order and organisa- 
tion, which had there been any organised resistance would have 
made a terrible mess. 

‘I tried to get one or two officers to get their men into some- 
thing like order, but . .. Phew! . . . away they all scampered, 
and all I or anyone else could do was to scamper also. There was 
some brisk musketry in the arched passage leading into the first 
court-yard and sundry Pandies, who were idiotic enough to show 
fight there, were slain. There was more danger from our own 
bullets than theirs, so we were glad to get out of the passage and 
into the open. We then separated, one party going to the left, 
one straight on, and one to the right to seize the Delhi gate of the 
Palace.’ 





It is again to be remembered that in ’57 the interior of the place 
was very different from now, a host of houses, courts, residential 
precincts and the like, which were cleared away when the British 
barracks were erected and the whole fort turned into a British 
citadel. Only the really beautiful Imperial buildings were retained, 
and then Lord Curzon came and restored the Garden of Moonlight, 
and the plots round the House of Sleep and made it a place fit for 
spirits to return to, and exorcised the grim memory of the House 
of Drums where Christian women and children were slaughtered 
to make a Moslem holiday. 


‘I went to the left as that was the way towards Selimgarh 
which I thought our party might have the luck to take. Some 
one said too, that the King was in that direction, and who could 
resist the chance oftakinghim? Captain Salt ofthe Arty. and I led 
the party, accompanied by an Afghan sirdar yclept Meer Khan, who 
had all along aided our side with a small body of very irregular horse. 

‘Such a handsome blackbearded eagle-eyed fellow, and so excited 
at the thought of catching the King (whom he would most infallibly 
have killed in that case). We went plunging through several gates, 
ways, and narrow streets (for you must understand that there is a 
complete town within the city walls) and rather wondering what 
the confused set of troops at our heels would do when it was fired.’ 


As has been explained, there is not a sign of this now. 


‘ We passed the place where the hapless girls [Miss Jennings and 
Miss Clifford] were murdered, and it did not lessen our excitement. 
We only saw two men en route, both of whom our Afghan friend 
fired at and dropped like partridges, they were armed so it served 
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them right. After a little while, hearing firing and a great hulla- 
balloo in the centre of the palace enclosure, we decided on joining 
the centre party, the more especially as we found that there was no 
chance of running the King to earth in our direction. 

‘We found the party, men, officers, horses, all jumbled together, 
brought to a standstill by huge metal standing gates, strongly 
padlocked. What with bangs from heavy beams, shots from mus- 
kets and other violent measures, the gates were forced, and then 
with a rush we went pell-mell into the centre square of the palace 
enclosure, at the far side of which is the Diwan-i-Am or Public 
Hall of Audience. The court was full of looted carriages, palanquins 
and a gun or two, evidently hastily abandoned . . . such a scene! 
In we passed to the Diwan-i-Am, which we found had been made 
into a sort of barrack. There were some 12 or 15 sick and wounded 
men there at whom the troops sorely wanted to fly, for I must say 
the atmosphere of that hot-bed of treason and murder set one’s 
pity on a very distant flight. 

‘However the officers held the men in check, and we began to 
question the fellows. One young Mussulman, evidently very ill, 
was close to me and I asked him where the troops were, and where 
was the King. At the word a storm of voices repeated it, in any- 
thing but regal language. The man begged his life and I told him 
I would protect him, if he could come with me, on condition that 
he disclosed where the King was, and I told the officers and men 
so. He declared the king and his wife and the younger sons were 
in the private apartments, which were in the innermost courts, but 
the rascal lied even then. The King had gone days before, and he 
knew it well. 

‘However, we believed him, and a shout was raised to search 
the next court. Just then up came blackbeard. No sooner did 
he see the Pandies than he flew at them with his men. No one 
could stop him and indeed I don’t think the men wished to. As 
for the officers, such was the crush and confusion and row that we 
scarcely knew what was going on, and were quite powerless even 
had we known. A few screams and moans told the tale. I left 
the man I had spoken to, alive and under the care of some privates, 
for I could not stay there when all were rushing ahead, but he too 
was soon after killed, and I heard that out of the twelve or fifteen 
men Meer Khan had himself killed no less than eight. I never 
saw such a bloodthirsty savage.’ 


There were many frontiersmen now with the force at Delhi, 
both in the newly formed and hardly disciplined Hodson’s Horse, 
and with the Guides, all equal to slaughtering enemies, helpless or 
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otherwise, and with the smallest proportion of ruth in their com- 
position. But it is probable that Captain Maisey’s savage Meer 
Khan belonged to the body of horse and furnished by Jan Fishan 
Khan, an Afghan noble, refugee with us after the First Afghan 
War, with estates near Delhi, to whom had come not only friends 
and relatives from Afghanistan itself, but from other refugee centres 
and also from some of the livelier of the earlier Afghan settlers 
between Delhi and the Himalayas, who found in those days the 
best men for the Irregular Cavalry. Many were with the mutineers, 
and those whom fortune or wisdom had kept with the winning 
side were only too anxious to dye their swords deep, especially in 
the blood of the hated Hindu who formed so large a portion of the 
mutineer troops. Pandy, it is to be remembered, became the nick- 
name for the mutineers because Pandé is the tribal name, almost a 
surname, for a Jarge number of the Brahmin soldiers in the ranks, 
Pandé, Tiwari, Dubé, etc. Here again it may be mentioned for 
those who do not know, and think that Brahmin is but a priest, 
that there are hundreds of thousands of Brahmin families who are 
yeoman farmers, and who for many years in the case of families 
in Oudh and Behar furnished foot soldiers to the Mogul and British 
armies, together with the Rajput clans in the same areas. They 
have accorded to them the same pride of spiritual place as those 
who are priests. They exist too as cultivators in the Punjab, and 
are excellent soldiers but tiresome and intriguing, and not popular 
for that reason. While considering these subjects it is also to be 
remembered that the irregular cavalry of the pre-Mutiny and Mutiny 
days were drawn largely from the Afghan colonists in India. Fine 
swordsmen, and as mutineers often determined antagonists in single 
combat, as those who study the personal careers of the leaders of 
the Irregulars, the Goughs, Hodson, Fane, Christie, John Watson 
and the like will see. John Jacob’s Scinde Horse were drawn from 
this class, then termed ‘ Hindostani’ as a term of merit, also many 
of the Frontier Force Cavalry. The march of the Pax Britannica 
dissipated their military prowess, so that they are now spoken of 
as Khidmutgars, having the arrogance without the valour of their 
forebears. In following the next extracts from Maisey’s letters, it 
is essential to realise what a warren of houses and narrow streets, 
as already mentioned, this Delhi Palace was, something like St. 
James’s Palace still, only narrowed and far more confused. It is 
of interest to try and picture the evacuation that must have been 
going on by the rearward gates of the city, not only the ordinary 
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commercial Delhi to whom fate had tied the mutineer army, but 
all those denizens of this crowded but dead court. It is a scene 
enacted in some such sort of late years by another Tatar dynasty 
at Pekin. It was not only the swashbucklers of the princely retinues 
who had to go, it was the vast crowd who battened on the revenues 
and pensions of the Moguls, the veiled ladies of high descent of 
whom Mrs. Steele wrote so pathetically, the slippered pantaloons 
of a generation gone, the court physicians, the barber-chirurgeons, 
secretaries, petition-writers, panders, with hordes of twittering, 
muffled women all fleeing from the dread fear that had stalked 
beside the Mogul and mutineer in their bravado. 

Captain Maisey tells us something of it, though it is strangely 
wanting irom the histories of the period, which cannot show us 
the exodus and can only put them on the scene six miles off at 
Humayoon’s tomb. 


‘I forgot to tell you that while we were on our exploring trip 
to the left, I caught hold of a man who peeped out of a doorway, 
and made him come along by my side. He was not armed and 
appeared to be a bullock-driver, and I told him that if he would 
stay near me and show us the way and give good information I’d 
see that he came to no harm. But my guarantees that day were 
of a worthless nature. My Afghan friend was at my heels. I told 
him that the old fellow was my prisoner and that I’d promised he 
should not be hurt. The man rubbed his head on the ground and 
thanked me as well as his fright would allow him, poor wretch, and 
ran along by my side panting all the way. We'd scarcely gone 
ten yards when I felt a whiz and a flash, and down fell my prisoner 
shot through the body. That rascally Afghan had shot him and 
almost set me alight in doing so. I was very angry and let him 
see it, but . . . the Sirdar was quite independent of me, and could 
not see that a promise to a badmash caught in the enemy’s strong- 
hold should be binding. 

‘Well, I pulled up just as we were making a rush to the inner 
court. How we got in I can’t tell, but in we rushed and found 
ourselves in a large quadrangle . . . and fronting us on the river- 
bank the Marble Hall of Private Audience . . . the Diwan-i-Khas. 
It was a pretty sight that marble hall . . . with its rich red and 
green curtains and the blue sky behind and over it, and the court- 
yard filled with a crowd of troops of all arms and hues. 

‘But we had no time for enjoying the picturesque, the cry was 
still “The King! The King!” and soon the armed heel and the 
ring of weapons clashed through the cloistered secret chambers 
where never before had English foot trodden . . . the private rooms 
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of the Mogul Emperor, the bower of Nur Mahals and odalisques . . . 
pantries, lobbies, baths, were ransacked by the outer barbarians 
with no thought at first but discovering the King and his family. 
But we soon found that the cupboard was bare, and then the genius 
of plunder arose and such a scene ensued as I fancy had never been 
equalled. A motley crowd of troops and followers ransacking every 
hole and corner and turning everything, themselves often included, 
topsy-turvy, in the search for loot. Muskets were being fired right 
and leit to force locks of the doors, and as the men got more scat- 
tered the bullets flew more and more wildly, and the risk was 
considerable. 

‘I never saw such confusion. All sorts of loot had been brought 
into the Palace by mutineers and presented to the King, and mem- 
bers of the court, and this and the Palace furniture, men’s and 
women’s clothing, dancing girls’ frippery, vessels of food and drink, 
rich hangings and trappings, books and manuscripts, had all been 
tumbled higgledy-piggledy into the various small rooms about, and 
were all re-tumbled and tossed over again by our excited soldiery. 
Here was a group fumbling among mysterious boxes in search of 
jewels, there others laden with stuffs of all kinds . . . pictures, 
books, guns, and pistols, anything that took their fancy. Some 
tried the sweetmeats and sherbets, others less lucky took deep 
draughts of what seemed some right royal drink, but alas! turned 
out medicine and found out too late that the old King had a pas- 
sion for pharmacy, and kept large supplies of physic close to the 
royal elbow! 

‘We did not find a soul in the private apartments, and as to the 
plunder the greater part was the merest trash, and there was noth- 
ing whatever of value. I picked up in the King’s Pavilion a per- 
fectly new air cushion, which Kate has now in her Jampan. That 
was the only thing I looted at Delhi for the orders about plunder 
were so strong.... The men at last began to quiet down and 
were collected by the officers and a deputation was sent to the 
general to report the capture of the palace.’ 





The next items of interest deal with the capture of the King, 
and this differs very much from the account written by Hodson. 
Thus 


‘On that evening (i.e. the 22nd) the King, Zeenat Mahal, his 
favourite queen, and their favourite two sons, Jiwan Bakht and 
Shah Bash, were brought prisoners accompanied by the court phy- 
sician and minister Hakim Ahsan Ullah Khan and several servants. 
All the stories about the capture of the King and the risks and 
gallantry which accompanied it are so much “ bosh.” It was all 
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an arranged thing under the advice of the Hakeem and there was 
no risk or adventure whatever. One of the royal family (Mirza 
Elahi Baksh, I believe) came to our Meer Munshi or native head 
of the Intelligence Department named Rajab Ali (a precious scoun- 
drel but clever and useful on the diamond-cut-diamond principle) 
as our emissary, at the instigation of the Hakeem and the Begum 
Zeenat Mahal, and said the King wanted to surrender himself, and 
was at a shrine about five miles off. Off went Rajab Ali, with 
some native cavalry to the place (Nizam-ud-Din’s Durgah!.. . 
I have a sketch of it). They were fired at on the road by some 
fanatics and I believe a man was wounded . . . but it was through 
a misconception and was explained after considerable palaver .. . 
the King and his Begum trying to get all sorts of pledges out of the 
astute Moonshi. It was decided (as indeed it had been decided 
some time before on Captain Hodson’s authority) that the lives of 
the King, Begum and the two young sons should be guaranteed, 
and all else be left to future arrangements . . . and on this under- 
standing the old rascal and his small suite proceeded under Rajab 
Ali’s escort to Delhi. Hodson who had been out on some exploring 
expedition, with some cavalry, met the cavalcade just as it 
approached the city and galloped to the Palace to tell General 
Wilson . . . who as far as I could judge was in a most tremendous 
rage at the King being brought in alive. (I was close but the con- 
versation was not very loud . . . however it seemed to me that 
the news was far from welcome, which made me doubt all along 
that General Wilson had guaranteed the King’s life.)’ 


In this connection General Wilson writes on the 22nd merely, 
‘The King and his favourite Begum . . . gave themselves up, and 
are now my prisoners.’ 

Hodson’s story is, however, far otherwise. He writes on the 
22nd to his wife, ‘I was fortunate enough to capture the King 
and his favourite wife.’ And the next day writing more fully. 


‘The next day I got permission after much argument and 
entreaty to go and bring in the King for which (though negotiations 
for his life had been entertained) no provision had been made, and 
no steps had been taken . . . this was successfully accomplished 
at the expense of vast fatigue and no trifling risk.’ 


The two accounts, therefore, are in direct conflict, but without 
indulging in the quite unnecessary pursuing to the bitter end the 
Hodson controversy, that so mars Rice Holmes’ History of the Indian 
Mutiny, it is not unreasonable to remark that Hodson, despite his 


1 West of Humayoon’s Tomb. 
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marvellous and renowned feats, was apparently obsessed with the 
complex to claim everything for his own. Maisey’s comments are 
quite new on this point, though it is generally admitted that the 
war-weary Wilson, who had taken the field immediately after 
recovery from smallpox, did not quite know what orders he had 
given re the King, and had very little power of initiative left in 
him for a while, and small wonder thereat. 
Maisey continues : 


‘I went to see the King the morning after, in company with the 
head civil officer, Mr. Saunders . . . and we found him quite cheer- 
ful with his hookah and his velvet scabbarded sword. The latter 
we divested him of, at which he remonstrated in a childish and 
querulous way. The only other remarks were about his food and 
lodging, and the request that the Anglo-Saxons of his guard might 
be requested to leave him a little more in private, which of course, 
was attended to. No wonder they came to stare a little at the 
last of the Moguls for it was a strangely interesting sight to see that 
old bent man, the heir to so much traditional glory, brought to so 
low an ebb in his own Imperial city and connected as he was with 
such fearful events . . . but ever and anon there was a cold glitter 
in his dim eyes . . . telling that he was heir to the ferocity and 
guile of his ancestors as well as to their titles. ... There was no 
temptation to look much at him and I never went again.’ 


Captain Maisey then describes the bringing of the princes from 
Humayoon’s Tomb. 


‘ On this afternoon Captain Hodson got news of the presence at 
the tomb of the Emperor Humayoon of two sons and a grandson 
of the King, Mirza Mogul the rebel Commander-in-Chief, Mirza 
Khizr Sultan Commandant of an Infantry Corps, the grandson 
Mirza Abu Bakr General of cavalry. Hodson took out two officers 
and a troop of men.... Not a hand was raised to save them 
though there was a large crowd about the place, but the fact was 
the Princes wanted to come, evidently encouraged by the news of 
the King’s reception. They could have escaped with ease had 
they chosen . . . but they had no fear of anything more than 
durance vile.’ 


Maisey has no criticism to offer of Hodson’s shooting them him- 
self, though not prepared to accept the reason that there was 
immediate danger. The action of Hodson in this matter was 
generally approved at the time by all, and the outcry was largely 
based on false sentiment, on the part of those who were not stirred 
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by all the horrors of the Delhi tragedy and outrage. Many indeed 
regretted that Hodson did the shooting himself, but it is possible 
to urge it was best done by the man who could take the responsi- 
bility therefor, rather than order an Indian trooper to do it, and 
risk hesitation or the involving the man in a possible vendetta. 
In the recently published letters of General Wilson referred to, the 
latter writing to his wife the same night, after mentioning the fact 
only remarks, ‘Hodson as a Partizan officer has not his equal [sic].’ 

But as illustrating the clash of accounts, Lord Roberts writing, 
of course, many years later (in Forty-one Years in India) says that 
Hodson brought in both the King and the princes 1 from Humayoon’s 
Tomb, though it was always known that they were not all in the 
same place and Maisey’s statement that the King came from ‘ Nizam- 
ud-din’s Durgah ’ is no doubt correct. That shrine, usually known 
as the Shrine of Nizam-ud-din Aulia, is a little to the west of 
Humayoon’s great Tomb and vast precincts on the road to the 
Qutb where the old King had originally fled and whence he appar- 
ently came to meet Rajab Ali’s party. All these sites are now so 
well known to all who visit the Delhi of to-day, and have been so 
restored and gardened that any points like this will be readily fol- 
lowed. Twenty years ago, they were largely lost in a tangle of 
weed and jungle. 

Neville Chamberlain, however, writes in a letter quoted by 
Forest, that Hodson received the King’s sword at the Tomb from 
‘the trembling old creature’ while Maisey in this now unearthed 
letter says that he, as assistant provost-marshal visiting the King 
on arrival in custody in Delhi, found him grasping his sword in a 
velvet scabbard and relieved him of it then. Chamberlain ? may 
therefore have merely been repeating the camp version. 

Maisey also records the taking of two more of the descendants 
of the great Timur, though lesser fry than the three whom Hodson 
had dwelt with. 


‘Late on the night of the 27th, just after we had turned into 
bed and were listening to the ripple of the Jumna which washed 
the walls just below us [which as has been explained it does not 
now do], our lullaby now, instead of the roar of guns and the rattle 
of musketry, a very heated officer of Hodson’s Horse rode in from 
the camp at the Kootub [more correctly ‘“‘ Qutb,” “q” being now 
in use to express the round or Arabic as distinct from the ordinary 


1 On different days of course. 
2 Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain, p. 367. Blackwood. 
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“k”] and reported that he had brought in two of the King’s sons 
prisoners, Mirzas Bakhtawar Shah, Colonel of the 11th N.L, and 
Mendu or Sohrab-i-Hindi, Colonel of the 74th N.I. Two other 
sons were also captured at the same time (Mirza Abdoolah and 
Khwayash, I believe), but by some extraordinary neglect they 
were suffered to escape. Old General Wilson was excessively indig- 
nant at being roused up on account of two wretched Shahzadehs. 
So I asked him if I should see to the prisoners. Off I went at once 
. . . we had them lodged for the night under a guard of the 60th 
Rifles. They were low insignificant fellows with not a trace of 
blood about them and were as you may imagine in a most terrible 
fright.’ 


He then refers to being very busy examining witnesses and | 


papers preparatory to the trial of the two Princes, at which he was 
to be the Crown prosecutor, and a day or so later records that the 
evidence was so conclusive there was no need to go to great lengths 
with it. They were sentenced and executed. He records 


‘on the 5th we began the trial of the two princes for rebellion and 
aiding and sheltering the same, and I had to address the Court 
and conduct the proceedings, which I did with a judicious blending 
of Burke and Mansfield.’ 


Maisey is also able to throw some light on the stories that there 
were British deserters with the mutineers, of which many yarns were 
current at the time, officers sometimes writing of their being found 
and bayoneted at the rebel guns, etc. 


‘T had to report on the case of a Sergeant-Major Gordon of the 
28th Native Infantry who escaped the Shahjehanpore massacre, 
and was brought to Delhi by the sepoys. He’d been well treated 
all the time, although a prisoner, and gave himself up to a cavalry 


patrol in the rebel camp near the Delhi jail, after the capture of the | 


city. It was proposed to bring him to trial for aiding and abetting 
the rebels as it was reported that he had manned their guns and 
the feeling against him was very violent. But on quiet examina- 
tion the evidence proved quite worthless, the man’s story seemed 
indisputable, and I strongly deprecated his trial on so heinous a 
charge, as there was no proof even supposing him guilty, and on 


the other hand there was every probability that he had been a | 


strict prisoner throughout. So the poor wretch got off trial. He 
was not, however, released, but the matter was reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and what the final result was I do not know.’ 


Nor does anyone else, and this is an unexplored chapter of lesser 
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history. It is astounding that his fugitive guards did not slaughter 
him. It would be now, and it must have been then, of great interest 
to hear any of the internal colour of the rebel army. Why was he 
spared ? How was it he was not offered up to the palace swords- 
men as a tribute on arrival, the fate of most prisoners brought into 
the rebel camp at Delhi, Cawnpore or Lucknow? It was one of 


_ the Bareilly regiments that offered large sums to their colonel to 


lead them. Was this sergeant-major a man who also appealed 
greatly to the sepoy mind? In all ages there have been several such. 
The renegade story is evidently different, but that too is worthy of 
exploration both from a human and a psychological point of view. 

After this the Delhi force broke up and Maisey returned to Army 
Headquarters and the routine office at Simla, his story coming to 
an end, but the account that he has given us of the hooroosh through 
and ransack of the Palace has not been told, the histories and des- 
patches dismissing the episode in a few words. Lord Roberts in 
Forty-one Years, however, just mentions that he tacked himself on 
to the party entering the Palace, apparently the same one as Maisey. 
From him, however, we get a fuller account than elsewhere of the 
fighting within the streets after the scaling of the breaches and the 
forcing of the Kashmir Gate, and the finding of the wounded Nichol- 
son in a stranded doolie, abandoned by its bearers, who had prob- 
ably, after the wont of the Indian follower, gone looting. It was 
the author’s privilege five or six years ago to go with the Countess 
Roberts within the remnants of the city walls between the Mori 
and the Kashmir Gates and try and find where it was that her 
father had come on the doolie, and we thought we were successful. 
The place where he was hit near the Lahore bastion was marked 
by a tablet, but the doolie was abandoned for a while near the 
Kashmir Gate. ‘ There is one spot that has not received the atten- 
tion it merits,’ Neville Chamberlain wrote to Herbert Edwardes at 
Peshawur, in an account of their friend’s last days. He says that 
finding him in a hospital tent much disturbed by the noise round, 
he had him moved to the cottage of a staff-sergeant near by. Now 
in those days there were two staff-sergeants with each native 
battalion. The one of the right battalion, was on the far right of 
the front of the bells of arms and stands to this day in part of the 
grounds of the Viceroy’s compound of the residence he used before 
moving to New Delhi a few years or so ago. I make no doubt 
that it was where Nicholson died. It is not far from the old kiln 
shown on the maps as the ‘ general’s mound.’ 
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HIS NIGHT OF GLORY. 
BY ALLAN SWINTON. 


NIvEN reined in. ‘Have to walk now, Slane. It’s steep.’ 

Mark Slane dismounted, and two hook-nosed Pathan sowars 
from the escort dashed up with gleam of steel and clash of 
hoofs on stone to take the horses. 

All round them heaved the Khyber Hills, rugged and bare 
and brown, without a blade of green or living thing to soften 
their pitilessness. Far to the east reared the purple rampart of 
the Safed Koh, soaring to crystal peaks immeasurably distant 
in a sky of cloudless turquoise. The sun blazed with eye-sear- 
ing malignancy, like the maw of some infernal furnace. Mark’s 
bridle-buckles burned his hand. His tweed riding-coat exhaled 
a scorched odour, and the heat of the ground struck through the 
thin soles of his brown top-boots. 

Niven, slim in the knee-length kaftan and the red-and-buff 
turban of the regiment, led up the stony slope, winding among 
boulders till they reached a small plateau that overlooked the 
stark brown chaos of the Khot-Kheyl valley. He stopped, clicked 
his spurs and saluted. Mark gazed down on what the colonel 
of the regiment had so honoured, and struggled with the lump 
that swelled into his throat. A massive block of dark red granite, 
facing across that grim terrain the purple barrier of the Safed 
Koh. The deep-cut legend read : 





CoLtoneL Mark GreorcE Nort Srane, C.M.G., D.S.0O. 
Fourth Colonel Commanding 
Slane’s Own Regiment of Afridi Lancers. 
Killed in Action. 
January 25th—1928. | 


So there it was, that which he had come so far to see, all that | 
was left to him of his father, fourth Mark Slane to command the | 
squadrons of fierce Moslem tribesmen that the first Mark had [ 
recruited in the black days of the Mutiny. The heat and the 
silence of the mountains lay upon him like a tangible burden, 
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which the clink of steel and occasional bass murmur from the 
escort below served only to accentuate. 

At last he turned away, and Niven led back to the troop of 
tall, slender-hipped and wide-lunged brown men, in long kaftans 
and high-wound puggarees, clustered among their fretting horses, 
with slim shafts of their lances and the fluttering pennons over 
them. 

With rare understanding, Niven made no attempt at conver- 
sation, as they wound over the stony bluffs and through the deep- 
cut nullahs of the no-man’s-land between them and the border. 

A grim and hostile country, where every house was a towered 
stone fort, each village a stronghold, armed against its neighbour, 
and from which Uzbeg, Afridi, Povindah, Afghan and Usufzai 
were not always prevented by the border regiments from sweeping 
down yelling into the greener valleys of the Indian foothills, to 
slay and burn and plunder. 

In an hour they crossed the border, and soon turned the last 
brown crag that opened up the plain of Tashi-Kotal, and the old 
stone fort that was the stronghold of the regiment. Alone, and 
looking inexpressibly forlorn, hemmed in by the savage peaks 
that flank the Khyber Pass, it seemed like part of the rock itself, 
ancient and brown and grim. Outside the fortress proper was a 
walled serait, wherein could rest secure the caravans that wound 
to India from Kabul and Samarkand, laden with rugs and. silk 
and swords and turquoises. 

As they passed the gate, surged out the immemorial sounds of 
an Asian caravanserai; bubble and snarl of Bactrian camels, 
braying of donkeys, deep bass of Afghan merchants and gabble 
of their women, pounding of mauls on picket-pins, and the shrill 
neigh of red-eyed stallions. The myriad smells merged in a reek 
that gripped Mark’s throat, bringing to poignant life the gathering 
memories of his childhood. 

For in the fort he had been born. He had smelt that smell 
with his first breath. His nurse had been Gul Sah, his father’s 
orderly. His baby fists had tugged the beards of Pathan fighters 
famed from Tashi-Kotal to Kandahar. At ten he knew by name 
each swaggering sowar of Slane’s Own, as later he had known his 
schoolmates. 

They cleared the clamouring serait and entered the fort, between 
two rigid lancers at the gate. The escort clattered off, and they 
dismounted before the grey stone front of the mess-building. 
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‘You'll excuse me, sir?’ he said to Niven, pausing on the 
steps. 

‘Of course, Slane. Anything I can do?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

Niven ran up, and Mark went across to his room in the other 
wing, to be alone with his thoughts. An ache was growing in 
his heart that would not be denied. 

He dismissed the bearded orderly who met him, and paced 
to and fro, cursing the luck by which pneumonia at twenty, in 
his last year at military college, had left him with a heart so weak 
that army doctors could not be induced to pass him. When it 
had happened he had fought a desperate fight with bitterness and 
hot resentment. He had thought that he had conquered them, 
vowed to face life gamely and make it good as a civilian. For 
three years he had deluded himself that he was happy. Then his 
father had been cut down by curved Uzbeg tulwars in a border- 
raid. Inheriting the family fortune, Mark had been unable to 
deny the urge to take this pilgrimage again to India, to see his 
birthplace, where he had thought to live his life, and to stand 
where his father had been buried, not in the cemetery at Landi- 
Kotal, but by his dying wish there, over the border, on the ledge 
above the Khot-Kheyl valley, immortalised in the annals of the 
regiment as the place of meeting of Afridi chieftains and the first 
Mark Slane, in the audience that had resulted in the raising of 
the first three squadrons. Now, here in the old grey fort, whose 
every corner held some ghost of long-dead Slanes, some memory 
of childhood, with every minute that he passed there grew upon 
him chagrin more poignant than he had ever known. 

In the comparative cool of the evening, Niven turned out the 
regiment for him to see. The naked crags about the plain flung 
back the regimental canter, played by the band from the old fort 
wall, as he watched the squadrons thunder past, rank after rank 
in glittering pomp, sleek chargers shining, steel sparkling, teeth 
and eye-whites flashing in dark faces, with the bright lance-heads 
and pennons of blue and daffodil fluttering above. 

The regiment entertained at dinner in honour of the only son 
of Slane, of Slane’s Own Regiment. The long table gleamed with 
regimental plate and spotless napery. In the sober black and 
white of civilian dinner-clothes, Mark sat at the colonel’s right, 
while among the blue and cream and daffodil of Slane’s were splashes 
here and there of gold and scarlet, green and silver, buff and black, 
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the uniforms of officers of other regiments, assembled in his 
honour. 

Four big oil portraits hung above the mess-room mantelpiece, 
portraits of the four Mark Slanes. And Mark might have sat as 
model for any one of them. He had the same lank, raw-boned 
frame, big-muscled, sloping shouldered, the same long, hollow 
face, hook-nosed, black-haired, with glowing eyes. Lean majors 
from the Khyber, seeing him now for the first. time, said to each 
other, ‘No mistaking who he is, b’gad! Too dam’ bad he isn’t 
in the regiment.’ And the men of Slane’s Own bit their lips and 
were distressed. For the first time since it raised its yellow 
guidons, there was no Slane in His Majesty’s —th Regiment of 
Lancers of the Indian Army. 

Though Mark fought hard against it, striving to preserve a 
front befitting an honoured guest, he failed miserably. He sensed 
the regret surrounding him. Listening to the soldier-talk that 
ran about the table, with every minute pain grew in his heart. 
He should be wearing blue and gold and daffodil, and not the 
crow-like garb he sat in. When the grey was in his hair he should 
be sitting in Niven’s seat, with a gold crown and two stars on his 
shoulder, his portrait should be placed beside those other four. 
That was the destiny of Slanes. Slanes were bred for that. Four 
generations of them had led the company of lean brown fellows 
who dined now in his honour. Mark Slane the Fourth had gone 
down laughing in a whirl of swords and horse’s heads and dark, 
fierce faces. But he, Mark Slane the Fifth, was an invalid, a futile, 
sickly, damaged thing. The squadrons would canter off on many 
a desperate campaign, but there would be no Slane with them. 
Self-pity, shame—in spite of all his logic—and bitterness engulfed 
him. He looked up at the Slanes on the old stone wall, as like 
him as two peas are like. But they were men; while he—the 
doctor’s words came back so clearly, ‘... sedentary life... 
every care . . . undue fatigue . . . quite possibly fatal.’ Riding 
that day in the devilish heat, his heart had faltered till he was so 
dizzy he could barely keep the saddle, the pain in his side had 
been like a knife-blade. All at once he was furious. Bah / 
Pampered like a child for the rest of his days. Mark Slane the 
Fifth, peering and shuffling at lawyers’ books, while the gay 
Pathan squadrons thundered behind other men! 

A hush fell on the table as the colonel hammered with a knife. 
He stood up, glass in hand. ‘Mr. Vice, The King!’ 
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A murmur of feet and the click of spurs as the mess stood up, 
‘Gentlemen, the King!’ 

The ancient toast ran round the table. ‘The King!’ ‘The 
King!’ ‘The King!’ ‘God bless him!’ 

They sat down, but Niven rose again at once, ‘ Gentlemen, 
I give you our guest, Mark Slane the Fifth!’ 

They were up again, with glasses toward him, drinking to him ; 
to him, who should have been their brother-in-arms, one day their 
colonel, whose mouth was dry and whose hands were shaking. 
Their voices stormed him as they sat down. ‘Speech!’ ‘Up!’ 
‘Up, Mark Slane!’ ‘Speech! Speech!’ They pounded on the 
table. 

His father’s son knew what was due on such occasions. His 
hand -was pressed to the pain at his heart as he heaved up and 
faced them, tall, gaunt, and massive-shouldered. His eyes burned 
in his dark, long face, with a lank black curl dropped on his brow. 
They were silent now, twin lines of grave brown faces, watching 
him, white lines of chin-straps on their jaws. He clenched his 
teeth—Steady now. Must do this properly. He licked his parched 
lips. ‘Colonel Niven! Gentlemen. I—I——_ I,’ his heart raced, 
stifling him. Emotion after emotion surged over him. There 
was a lump in his throat. All his will could not master his weak- 
ness. He could not speak. He covered his blazing eyes, kicked 
back his chair, and fled from the mess-room. 


II. 


StezpP would not come to Mark that night. Hour after hour he 
tossed, under the swinging punkah. He felt unutterably dis- 
heartened, cheated, lonely. A torturing discontent possessed 
him, that he could not soothe by any means. 

At last in desperation he dressed and went out. The wide 
parade square gleamed lonely in the brilliant moonlight. He 
walked across to the main gate, past the sowars’ barracks and the 
stables with their fragrant reek. 

‘ Subbarkaro!’ The bearded sentry challenged. 

The language he had learned there in his childhood came 
readily, if somewhat clumsily, to his lips. ‘ee-Slane, Sahib. I 
wish to walk outside.’ 

The postern opened. ‘ Khubbardar, Huzoor!’—take care. 
In that land there is always danger outside stone walls. 
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The stars were of incredible number and brilliance, suspended 
in a vast blue void. The stark peaks round about were silver where 
the moon struck, black velvet in the shadows. He strolled on 
past the caravanserat, where the smokes went up in straight blue 
ribbons, and soft night-sounds murmured ; a muffled drum, the 
gurgle and snore of camels, clink of a sheep-bell and a woman’s 
crooning. 

Though he had emerged without conscious intention, his feet 
took him along the trail he and Niven had used that morning, 
round the flank of Hira Sher toward his father’s grave. The 
way was steep and rugged, and he laboured, but the effort was 
welcome after the hours just past. He pushed on steadily, groping 
in his mind for peace. Fold after fold, skyline after skyline, the 
mountain scene unrolled before him. 

Such was his pre-occupation that it was with great surprise 
he found himself rounding the last crag and emerging on the 
plateau half-way down the mighty sweep of Hira Sher, where the 
block of granite stood out lonely, like some ancient altar. Suddenly 
he was very tired. He had walked for hours over the stony trail. 
There was a boulder in the shadow of the cliff and he sat down on 
it wearily. The naked rock retained so much of the sun’s heat 
that it was warm to the touch. Now that his footsteps sounded 
no longer, the silence was a stupendous thing. The valley heaved 
away, rugged and vast and pale—immeasurably lonely. 

He sat there immobile, drinking in the beauty and striving 
within him for the answer to life’s riddle and the aching discontent 
that rode him. 

He was startled from his reverie by a sound on the slope 
below. Yes. There it was again, the unmistakable clack of 
hoofs. Involuntarily his fist closed. Short shrift for him, he knew, 
if some wandering Usufzai or Uzbeg should discover him. The 
flash of an Afghan tulwar—and a pair of brown top-boots with 
spurs for sale in a Kabul bazaar. 

He sat breathless in the shadow, till laboured into view a 
venerable Afridi with a long white beard, clad in the flowing 
garments of the hillmen. A rifle was slung across his back, while 
on his shoulder he bore a live fat lamb, cruelly trussed. He 
dropped the lamb, fell on his knees before the tomb and made 
abject obeisance. Then he rose, lifted the lamb on to the stone 
and drew a long, straight Afghan knife. The steel was at the 
beast’s panting throat when Mark stood up and stepped into the 
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moonlight. He made no noise, but his shadow crossed the tomb, 
and the old man whirled with a swift catch of breath and the 
knife held threateningly. 

Mark said, ‘ Yar Gul Mohammed, what do you here?’ 

Yar Gul Mohammed, who had been Ressaldar-major, senior 
native officer, of Slane’s Own, when Mark was small, glowered 
up at the raking figure with the long, gaunt face and burning eyes, 
Then he fell on his knees and laid his face in the dust. ‘ Huzoor! 
My colonel sahib! God is most great! Have mercy on this thy 
servant ! ’ 

Then Mark perceived that Yar Gul Mohammed mistook him 
for the ghost of Mark Slane Fourth. He spoke very gently. 

‘Rise up, Yar Gul Mohammed. I am not he whom thou 
thinkest, but only Mark baba, whom you held on your knees when 
he was small.’ 

The old Afridi looked up tremulously, eye-whites a-gleam in 
dark skin above a great white beard. ‘Huzoor! Huzoor! Mark 
baba ? What work of djinns is this ?’ 

‘No magic, Ressaldar. I came across the black water to see 
my father’s grave. I was lonely in the fort to-night, and I came 
seeking peace from him who lies here.’ 

Yar Gul Mohammed’s eyes were round with awe. ‘ Allah! 
But this is fate. Even so came I, Huzoor.’ 

‘ What troubles you, Ressaldar ? ’ 

‘Troubles, Huzoor? For me and mine it is the end. Yakub 
Shah Ishak, the Belooch, has raised his standard and fanned all 
the hills to war. He says, this dog and son of dogs, that now 
there is no ee-Slane Sahib in ee-Slane Rissala, the heart has gone 
from the regiment, and it can no longer hold the border. A 
thousand men have mustered, and he has sworn to lead them to 
much easy plunder. No man of mine has joined, for we know 
he lies, and we are loyal to the regiment also. Yakut Shah Ishak 
hates us, from ancient days, and he has sworn that we shall joi 
or he will wipe us out before he raids south into India. This 
morning he rode out with all his force upon us. We have gathered 
in my fort, all of us, with all our goods. So came I here, to make 
halal to the Colonel Sahib Bahadur and say we of the Khot-Kheyl 
love him well, and pray his spirit’s aid, that we may make a good 
fight. For we do not hope to win. We are but old men and boys, 
all our young men are with the regiment or have gone North to 
Khandahar to buy sheep.’ 
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b, From the beginning, many of Slane’s Own had been recruited 
he from Yar Gul’s village. In their prime most of his young men 
joined, and the veterans returned there to end their days. 

‘But why not call on Niven Sahib and get protection from 
or the regiment ? He would cross the border for that. See! I go 
ed back at once. And the regiment shall come and teach this Belooch 
8. a lesson ! ’ 

r! The old man wheezed in a sardonic cackle. ‘ Nay, nay, Huzoor ! 
Ly That is not our way. This is north of the border. We fight our 
own fights here. Are we black Hindu pigs, that we should scuttle 
m squealing to the regiment? We be men. It shall be a good 
fight, and when all is done, we shall slit our women’s throats and 
mH burn all. There could be no better ending. All men must die— 
nD what is it, Mark baba? Why do your eyes shine so, why does 
thy chest heave like a young bull’s in spring ? ’ 
in A strange, ravishing turmoil had risen in Mark’s heart. Words 
k of his father’s poured through his mind, spoken in the despairing 
days after his illness. ‘Keep on, Mark, not questioning. Keep 
2e on. Do whatever job comes up, and do it with all your might. 
le Never give in. Keep your chin high and go on. To lie down is 
the only failure. Never give in, and at the last, in the very end, 
! whatever happens, somehow you shall have that which your heart 
desires.’ 

He had gone on. He had fought, only he knew how bitterly, 
b forcing mind, heart and body to give their best in a life he hated. 
ll § And Fate had reached out to him across the distance. In spite 
W of doctors, in spite of all his travail, a force, intangible, impalpable, 
e had drawn him there. That irresistible desire to see his father’s 
A grave, that had brought him to India, to-night’s unrest, which 
") led him, hardly thinking, back to the little plateau and the head- 
N stone, and now this ancient soldier, scorning in pride to call for 
k help that was against the hillmen’s code, making his sacrifice to 
n the spirit of the man who led Slane’s Own Afridis. A great light 
8 waxed and broke in Mark’s tired heart. 

1 *Ressaldar,’ he said slowly, ‘it comes to me that if I went 

) among your people, to prove that this Yakub Shah Ishak lies, and 

l there is yet a Slane Sahib in these mountains, it might make their 

1 ; spirits burn a little higher.’ 

) *Y’Allah!’ Yar Gul Mohammed’s old form straightened and 

) his hawk eyes gleamed. ‘To fight again with ee-Slane Sahib! 
Huzoor.. .’ 
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‘Thou hast said that this is Fate,’ Mark went on. ‘It is 9 
greater work of fate than you have dreamed of. Lead on, Yar 
Gul Mohammed. We shall see if the old men of ee-Slane Rissala 
cannot provide this Belooch with a worthy fight.’ 


III. 


THE yellow light of lanterns gleamed on rows and rows of puggarees 
above fierce face, some old and wizened, with great white beards, 
some of sleek boys with large eyes and black fluff on their chins. 
From the surrounding shadows came the snore and burblings of 
beasts, driven in for shelter from the expected raiders. All eyes 
were on Mark Slane’s tall figure as he stood on the mud steps up 
to the wall of Yar Gul Mohammed’s fortress home and addressed 
them eagerly. 

‘Shall we wait here, within four walls, like cows, to serve 
the pleasure of this Belooch? We are ee-Slane Rissala. As 
many as have horses shall ride out to meet him. There will be 
enough left to hold the changar. Who knows, he may never get 
so far. Are we not ee-Slane Rissala, schooled troopers of the 
regiment, against this Belooch rabble ? ’ 

The grey old heads were nodding, watching him avidly. They 
broke into a rumble of excited comment. ‘Wah! Aho! Y°’Allah! 
So! So! That is good talk! See him stand there, the very 
son of his father. Brothers, let us ride out and hear the swords 
sing. Y’Allah! To wear the uniform again, behind ee-Slane 
Sahib Bahadur! God is most great, the old days are back. .. .’ 

They mustered in the mud court—eighty old sowars of Slane’s 
Own, on scrawny, ewe-necked mountain horses. Many wore 
faded regimental puggarees and kaftans. Some wore medals. 
Some had modern rifles, some the ancient, curly-stocked jezails. 
Each man had a tulwar and a long, slim Afghan knife. They 
looked like a crowd of senile vultures, gathering to a kill. Mark 
watched with quickening heart, though his inmost soul was 
strangely calm. The hour was good, satisfying his hungers of 
past years. The future could take care of itself. 

Yar Gul Mohammed shuffled up. ‘Huzoor. See? If thou 
wilt so honour my poor rags. A puggaree of the regiment of mine 
own, that I have kept; and, forgive our boldness, a torn tunic 
of thy father’s that Dost Khan, who was his orderly, brought 
hither, and which we have made bold to cherish.’ 
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Mark shed his coat and put them on, his sombre eyes in the 
dark long face aglow beneath the low folds of the turban. A 
murmur ran among the old men. ‘See! See! It is as the 
Colonel Sahib himself! A whelp of the old strain. Y’Allah, 
brothers, the old days are back!’ And they fingered swords and 
twirled their fierce moustachios, flexing rheumed limbs. 

They brought Mark a horse, a bony, chuckle-headed grey, with 
a turquoise-studded mountain of a Kabuli saddle, and a tulwar a 
thousand years old, that had slain King Richard’s knights before 
Jerusalem, An ancient man with a battered trumpet on his 
back held the stirrup while he mounted. 

‘Behold, Huzoor,’ Yar Gul Mohammed said, ‘this is Khoda 
dad Arask, who for twenty years was trumpeter to thy father!’ 

Mark mounted, hefted the sword and mouthed the horse like 
aman ina dream. A sweet, sweet dream, one he had dreamed 
often since that clammy morning in the doctor’s office, three years 
ago. 

He led them through the gate between the hooded women and 
the wide-eyed children, eighty old men of Slane’s Own Afridis, 
with thirty picked youths on the remaining horses. 

Once clear of the yellow lights of the Afridi stronghold, the 
soft night enfolded them. Mark settled into his saddle in ripe 
content, as a man beginning his vacation might settle into a 
Pullman arm-chair. In their council of war they kad decided to 
ambush the Belooch in a deep gorge through which the trail came 
that he must use. 

Through the grim chaos of the naked hills they wound, and as 
the moon grew near her setting, the myriad stars seemed to draw 
lower to the crags. When the horses entered the shadow of some 
cliff they seemed to float in a velvet void, perpetually on the 
brink of chasms. ‘The clatter of the unshod hoofs and the clink 
of bridles echoed from the enclosing ramparts. 

Mark rode on in his breathless dream; apart, delectable, 
infinitely remote from all he had ever known. For the first time 
since as a boy of ten he had left Safed-Kotal, he was content. 

How long it was he did not know, but all at once he was aware 
of Yar Gul Mohammed saying, ‘ Huzoor, we are here.’ 

As Mark surveyed the gorge before them, his soldier’s instinct 
thrilled. It was a perfect place for an ambush. A narrow gut 
a half-mile long or so, between steep blufis and beetling crags, it 
lay all silver in the moonlight or pitch-black where shadows fell. 
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With three old Havildars, they laid their plans. 
At the foot of the gorge, where the enemy must enter, was a 
sheer cliff overhanging the trail, with a little further on, a steep 
rock-slide. They posted twenty boys there. When the whole 
enemy column had entered, these were to fire a signal shot, and 
then by rolling boulders start a rock-slide that might close the 
road. The best shots from the boys, and the oldest men, as many 
as they had modern rifles for, were posted at points of vantage 
along the gorge’s length. At the signal these were to open fire. 

The head of the gorge opened into a rocky, level plain a mile 
or two across. Here Mark took cover with the rest of his force, 
seventy odd sowars, among huge boulders behind the last bluff 
of the pass on the opposite side from where his snipers were, and 
from whence they could ride out quickly to the open plain. 

When all was done, the moon was near her setting. Talking 
in low tones, the sowars squatted in small groups at their horses’ 
heads, in the shadows of the enormous boulders. 

Handing over their mounts, Mark and Yar Gul Mohammed 
clambered up the bluff to a high point where they could see clear 
down the gorge’s length. By the time they were established in 
their eyrie, the moon was down, and a pall of deepest violet blotted 
out the depths. Around them soaring peaks stood black against 
the myriad stars. 

They could not hear their men now. Silence, profound and 
utter, pressed on the mountains. The little wind that stirs before 
dawn breathed from the snows with a bitter nip that made Mark 
shiver. In this waiting hour he felt the strain of the days just 
past. His heart pounded. Each time he breathed, pain stabbed 
him like a knife. But he set his teeth and smiled grimly. His 
body could, it would, it must, serve him to-day. 

Yar Gul Mohammed touched his arm. ‘Huzoor! My Lord! 
It is the dawn.’ 

Mark saw that the eastward peaks loomed black against a 
streak of palest jade, pricked out with waning stars. As he 
watched, it. grew imperceptibly to saffron. The stars died. Rose 
tinged the soaring snows. In the chill light the gorge lay stark, 
like a bottomless rift reaching the very heart of earth. The light 
waxed, glowed, grew rosier, till they could see the trail itself. 

‘Huzoor! Huzoor! Listen! They come! They come! God 
is most great! They come in the still hour of dawn, when the 
black hearts of men depart a little to the devils in the half-world.’ 
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Mark strained to hear. Yes. There it came, the faint and 
distant clack of hoofs, that swelled into distinctness as the leaders 


" turned a’ bluff and came into view far down the gorge. They 


filled the road, winding past bluff and scarp, a straggling column 
of mountain warriors, clad in the flowing, gaudy garments of their 
kind. 

Mark licked his lips, and his heart raced painfully, as he watched 


"them nearing—hundreds of bearded, hook-nosed Pathan fighting 


men, well mounted, armed to the teeth. And they were but eighty 
ancient men of Slane’s Own, thirty raw boys and an invalid! 

A little in the enemy’s lead rode a burly man with a huge green 
puggaree wound in the rakish Belooch fashion. Behind him rode 
a youth with a black silk banner. 

‘See,’ Yar Gul Mohammed hissed, ‘this Belooch dog rides 
with a standard like an Amir!’ 

Suddenly a shot came echoing up the gorge, and a chorus of 
angry yells made puny by the distance, as, started down the 
rock-slide, the boulders gathered debris and roared down in a 
tidy avalanche. ‘Wop!’ ‘Wop!’ ‘Wop!’ ‘Wop!’ The 
riflemen strung along the crest began. A dozen men were kicking 
on the ground, and more fell rapidly. In the gorge-bottom con- 
fusion reigned. Some leapt from their horses, took cover and 
began shooting up at their assailants. Others spurred hard for 
the head of the pass. As one by one the snipers were located 
and a dozen men sprayed each with bullets, the casualties fell 
off. Still, saddle after saddle was emptied along the milling 
column. The trail was strewn with dead and wounded. Loose 
horses dotted the boulder-studded flanks. But several hundred 
had charged behind their leader clear of the shooting. They 
thundered across the plain and pulled up out of range, an angry, 
gesticulating mob of horsemen. Mark could see Yakub Shah 
Ishak haranging them. Soon, spotting the fact that no one fired 
at them from the gorge-head, a number dismounted and began to 
skirmish back to take the snipers on the heights in rear. In twos 
and threes more and more horsemen won free and galloped out to 
join them. 

The east was now a blazing golden chaos, gilding the peaks 
against the sky. 

Mark turned to the old Ressaldar. There was no need for 
words. The two went scrambling swiftly down the steep slope 
to the broken ground that hid their forlorn company. 
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The old men were waiting quietly at their horses’ heads. As 
Mark moved among them, each strove to catch his eye, 
Old backs straightened, tired eyes smiled into his. He ran to 
where he could see the main body of the enemy a quarter mile 
or so across the plain, and in that instant the sun cleared the 
eastward peaks, flooding the plain with fierce gold. At once, its 
heat struck Mark’s face like that from a blast pit. Yar Gul 
Mohammed pointed to the brown heave of the mountain on the 
far side of the plain. A flash of light blazed there. 

‘Huzoor, it is an omen. ee-Slane Sahib watches us!’ 

Then Mark for the first time realised that they were in the 
bottom of the Khot-Kheyl valley, and that his father’s grave 
looked down on them. The blaze of light was the new sun reflected 
from the tomb’s polished face. His heart leaped. There was a 
great lump in his throat. He turned and ran back to his horse 
and mounted, thanking his stars that his illness had not come 
before he had his military training. 

‘Ressaldar! Squadron two deep in line where the ground is 
good.’ 

The old men were mounting, hawk-like and grim and eager, 
twenty years shorn from their age by the rising fires of battle. 
At Yar Gul Mohammed’s word they trotted out clear of the 
boulders and formed up in two ranks facing the enemy. They 
moved swiftly, but quietly and without confusion. Mark cantered 
ahead, with Yar Gul Mohammed and the ancient trumpeter 
behind him. 

He drew his sword and stood up in his stirrups. They had 
not waited for the word to draw. The cruel, curved Pathan 
tulwars flickered in the gnarled old hands. 

‘ee-Slane Rissala. Terrrot!’ 

They moved out at a steady trot to meet their fate, very 
compact and orderly, keeping two perfect ranks as though man- 
ceuvring on the plain of Tashi-Khotal. One or two of the enemy 
saw them now. Yells rose as the Belooch strove to call his men’s 
attention and rally them to meet this new assault. 

‘Gallop !’ 

The line of grey old sowars broke into a sweeping onrush. 
Closer! Closer! Mark could see the burly Yakub with the green 
turban and the black silk banner. 

Bullets were whistling about him now. A man went down 
with a clatter. Another. Another, and another. The ranks 
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closed and swept on. Mark stood up in his stirrups and turned 
on the bucketing grey to face them. 

‘CHARGE !’ 

The sun flashed on the slim curved blades as a fierce yell burst 
from the ancient warriors, the Moslem war-cry that has rung in 
the Khyber for two thousand years. ‘Yah! Yah! Allah! 
Allah! Y’Allah! In lu lu lu lu lu lu lu lu lu lu lu!’ 

At Mark’s shoulder the trumpet broke into a thin and eerie 
blare, to be cut off as a bullet took the trumpeter. Mark settled 
in his saddle, gripped his sword-hilt, sank home the spurs and 
rode. Nearer, nearer, they thundered, nearer, to a looming 
wall of fierce beaked faces, horses’ heads and barbaric Pathan 
war-gear. 

Crash ! 

There were fifty men and horses overthrown among their 
horses’ feet. The fury of the impact struck them deep into the 
ill-prepared mob. The old men of Slane’s Own were in the vitals 
of their enemy, hacking and thrusting frenziedly with those bright 
thin blades. ‘ Allah! Allah!’ they screamed, ‘ee-Slane! ee- 
Slane !’ fighting like demons, and if they were unhorsed writhing 
among the hoofs and with their long knives stabbing at legs and 
bellies, dragging men from their saddles with the last grim clutch 
of dying fingers. 

The enemy mob sucked in where they had bit so deep, swelled 
out on either flank and closed around them, burying the gallant 
band of old men in their enemies. Mark was possessed by an 
ecstasy of strength, as he drove into the press and lashed at faces 
with his sword. A blade bit at his shoulder, but he did not feel 
it. Man after man went down before him. ‘ee-Slane! ee- 
Slane!’ he roared as he struck. 

In the morning sunshine the dust billowed high above the 
battle, and from all points of the compass vultures sailed into the 
feast preparing. 

The Pathan’s mind is ridden by a myriad superstitions. This 
attack to them was unexpected and unaccountable. It was the 
very hour of dawn, which to the Pathan is the special reign of 
spirits. All of them were conscious that, high on the mountain- 
side above them lay the remains of Slane, of Slane’s Own Regiment. 
And these demoniac, white-haired furies who had charged them 
wore the uniform of the regiment, Man after man of the Belooch’s 
saw the mighty form of Mark Slane with the regimental puggaree 
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low above mad blue eyes in a dark long face, fighting like an 
avenging angel and roaring as he struck. 

The cry went up on all sides. ‘Bhoots! Dyinns! Ghosts! 
Spirits! We are bewitched! These be the dead of ee-Slane 
Rissala! See, ee-Slane himself is with them, and he dead and 
buried these three months! ’ 

As the panic gripped them, Mark crossed swords with Yakub 
Shah Ishak himself. The Belooch was a magnificent swordsman 
and he laughed in Mark’s face as his blade flickered. ‘ Clash 
clash clash clash!’ Mark realised instantly that he was no match 
for the man, and wondered where he would receive his death 
stroke. But a man of his, dying among the hoofs, drove a long 
knife into the belly of Yakub’s horse. It reared wildly, and as 
its rider struggled for his balance Mark’s sword-point took him 
in the throat. 

The nerve of the hillmen now was gone, in the grip of their 
besetting superstitions. ‘ Bhoots! Bhoots! Dyjinns! These be 
devils from the half-world. The ghost of ee-Slane Sahib is with 
them! The Belooch is down! We are bewitched! Fly! Fly! 
Can we fight fiends from Hell?’ They broke, and spurred pell- 
mell for the cover of the hills whence they had come. 

Yar Gul Mohammed, red to the elbow of his sword-arm, was 
beside Mark. 

‘Huzoor! Huzoor! Wah! This is a fight, indeed! Allah 
be praised .. .’ 

But Mark Slane’s sword was dangling by the gold thong from 
his wrist. He pressed his hands to his heart. Now that the 
battle-lust was gone, he was faint; faint and weak as a child. 
His heart was fluttering like a wild bird trapped. His head swam, 
the confusion of the strewn arena whirling round him. With a 
supreme effort he straightened in the saddle. 

‘A good... fight... Ressaldar. I...I...am eter- 
nally indebted to you.’ 

There was a great radiance upon him, an ecstasy of realisation. 
His eyes went to the heights above him, and he smiled. Then 
he collapsed like a pricked balloon and slid from the turquoise- 
studded saddle softly on to the dead about his horse’s feet. 

Mark Slane the Fifth had found his heart’s desire. 


























THACKERAY’S LAST HEROINE. 


BY VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


For those who have studied those eight chapters of Denis Duval 
on which the novelist was engaged at the time of his death, there 
can be surely no mystery about her? Agnes De Saverne as she was 
re-baptised for print—Henrietta Iphigenia of his first fancy—truly 
was the last of Thackeray’s heroines delineated on paper. But 
hear my tale, since all and anything throwing light upon the future 
which its creator had in mind for that last book must be of interest, 
whether on account of the peculiar significance attaching to all 
unfinished fragments in literature—as though for an instant we 
caught the creative instinct in the actual process of work—or because 
in these eight chapters, bearing such incontrovertible proof of their 
being the outcome of a perfected scheme, planned, dreamt over, 
and lived with before ever pen was put to paper, there lies the 
answer to detractors beginning to whisper that Thackeray’s genius 
was on the wane. It is worth while in this connection recalling the 
generous words of Charles Dickens, only possible rival in the then 
field of letters, writing a few weeks after Thackeray had been laid 
to rest. 

‘... Inrespect of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, 
incident, and a certain loving picturesqueness blending the whole, I 
believe it to be much the best of his works . . . It contains one picture 
which must have cost him extreme distress and which is a masterpiece 
. . .—Dickens refers here, of course, to the character of Madame 
De Saverne and her unhappy aberration of mind, a picture drawn 
only too sadly from his own domestic experience—... There are 
two children in it, touched with a hand as loving and tender as ever a 
father caressed his little child with. There is some young love, as pure 
and innocent and pretty as the truth... 

Certainly, out of all the heroines Thackeray has given to us, 
from the Brains-without-Conscience Becky and the Conscience- 
without-Brains Amelia to Ethel Newcome combining both; from 
sensible, devoted Laura Pendennis and Mrs. Pendennis whose 
devotion overruled judgment, to Blanche Amory, incapable of 
devotion, and foolish ; fromthe incomparable conception of Beatriz 
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to the realistic—perhaps for that reason disillusioning—one of Lady 
Castlemaine, none has been drawn with so loving, so paternally sure 
a touch as that of the ‘ Beauteous Maiden’ of Denis Duval. Con- 
spicuously apparent also in these eight chapters is it that even while 
delineating deliciously-drawn pictures of child-love and youthful 
intercourse—pictures which seem to find their parallel only in the 
famous scenes between Richard Feverel and Lucy—the whole of the 
lifelong romance between Agnes and Denis was present in Thack- 
eray’s mind, the end as vivid as the beginning, as sympathetically 
conceived, endued with as full a measure of poetry. From first to 
last an Idyll, the relations of Denis to Agnes De Saverne are com- 
plete. So, unfinished in the telling as the story is, the essential 
part of it lies before us. We see their lives, even if many inter- 
vening incidents are lost—since character is life. 

* And who pray was Agnes ?’ asks Duval. His explanation 
is the tribute which delineates both characters for us. 

* To-day her nameis Agnes Duval, and she sits at her work- 
table close by ... Thelot of mylife has been changed knowing her. 

All I have I owe to her... To win such a prize in life’s 

lottery is given to but very few... ‘*... That daughter—of 
Madame De Saverne’s—sits before me now, with spectacles on nose 
too... My dear, your eyes are not so bright as once I remember them, 
and theravenlocks are streaked with silver... To shield that head 
from danger has been the blessed chance and duty of my life... 
When I turn towards her, and see her moored in our harbour of rest, 
after life’s chastened voyage, calm and happy, a sense of immense 
gratitude fills my being, and my heart sings a hymn of praise...’ 
: ‘ Howbeit, on that night, as I was walking home... . I madea 
vow that I would strive henceforward to lead an honest life, that my 
tongue should speak the truth, and my hand should be sullied by no 
secret crime. And as I spoke, I saw my dear little maiden’s light 
glimmering in her chamber.’ 

Then with the description of their farewell in that last chapter 
on which Thackeray was engaged when he died, comes the final 
episode and words which give the keynote to the intercourse between 
them. 

Agnes has asserted her right as a Frenchwoman to sympathy 
with her countrymen in the war, even while her heart and home 
are in England. But to Denis, when alone, she turns with the 
query—‘ You will never be my enemy, Denny, will you?’ 

** My Dear,” I faltered out, “ I willlove you for ever and ever 1” 
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I thought of the infant whom I had brought home in my arms from the 
seashore, and once more my dearest maiden was held in them, and my 
heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.’ 

Later, when on board the Serapis, he receives a keepsake from 
Agnes—a locket containing a glossy black curl : ‘ And where, think 
you, ts that locket now? Where tt has been for forty-two years, and 
where it will remain when a faithful heart under it hath ceased to throb !? 

The innate beauty of Agnes De Saverne’s character creeps out 
in these touches showing the nature of her influence upon the man 
who loved her. Careful gleanings elsewhere paint her physical 
portrait for us. 

‘ That little maiden with peachy cheeks and glistening curls,’ says 
Denis. 

‘Great solemn eyes gazing from under the black, curling ringlets 
which fell over her forehead and face.’ 

... ‘She was growing apace to be a fine lady, she had dancing 
masters, language masters, and was so tall that Mother talked of putting 
powder in her hair... . Ah, Belle Dame! another hand hath since 
whitened it, though I love it, ebony or silver.’ 

‘ Boy or man, I never loved another woman . . .’ is his final 
pronouncement. 

Then we come to a passage which gives us the clue complete to 
the type Thackeray had in mind, and it comes to light in comparing 
the novel with the Roundabout Paper written at the same time— 
The Notch in the Axe. 

... ‘In your chamber hangs a picture of one whom you never 
knew, but whom you have long held in tenderest regard. She communes 
with you. She smiles on you. When your spirits are low, her bright 
eyes shine on you, and cheer you. Her innocent smile is a caress to 
you. She never fails to soothe you with her innocent pratile. You 
love her. She is alive with you. As you extinguish your candle and 
turn to sleep is she not there still smiling? As you le in the night 
awake, and thinking of your duties, and the morrow’s inevitable toil 
oppressing the busy, wakeful, weary brain as with a remorse, the 
crackling fire flashes wp for a moment in the grate and she is there. 
Your little Beauteous Maiden, with her sweet eyes. The print of which 
hangs in my room, a charming little winter piece of Sir Joshua, repre- 
senting little Lady Caroline Montague, afterwards Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh [sic]. 

She is represented as standing in the midst of a winter landscape 
wrapped in muff and cloak, and she looks out of her picture with a 
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smile so exquisite that a Herod could not see her without being 
charmed.’ 

Everyone knows this picture, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘ Winter,’ 
although Thackeray makes a slip in describing the original as 
‘afterwards Duchess of Buccleugh.’ 

It was her mother, Lady Elizabeth Montague, only daughter of 
the Duke of Montague and a celebrated beauty of remarkable per- 
sonality, who became Duchess of Buccleuch by her marriage with 
Henry Scott, the third Duke. Sir Joshua’s child-sitter, Lady Caro- 
line Montague Scott as she should properly be styled, was the third 
daughter of this pair. She was born in London, July 6, 1774, and 
was thus but two years old when painted. The picture, for which 
she sat in 1776, was engraved the same year by J. Raphael Smith 
and exhibited in the Royal Academy the following spring. Proofs 
are rare of this portrait which hangs, or used to hang, in the Dalkeith 
Gallery. A ‘fine proof before letters, full margin’ was sold on 
March 17, 1873, for £110: a print of it in the following April for 
£23. In 1887, when the then Duke of Buccleuch’s Collection of 
Prints and Engravings came under the hammer at Christie’s, an 
engraving by J. R. Smith, described as ‘ whole length. First state 
before the title,’ was included in the sale together with one described 
as ‘ The same, second state.’ Who became the owner of these two 
engravings then is not recorded, but ten years later, at a sale of 
the Broadhurst Collection, the first-named appears once more to 
have been offered for sale. Probably Mr. Broadhurst was the 
original purchaser from the Buccleuch Collection. 

The subsequent history of the Original of this enchanting Rey- 
nolds is easily told. Married at Richmond, in 1803, to Sir Charles 
Douglas of Kelhead, Bart., Lady Caroline became Marchioness of 
Queensberry in 1810, when, on the death of ‘ Old Q,’ her husband 
succeeded to the Marquisate as fifth bearer of the title. 

Great interest would attach to any subsequent portraits of the 
‘Beauteous Maiden’ of Thackeray’s dream, if only such were 
accessible to the public, but although some must surely exist in the 
private collections of her family, so far no published presentments 
have been discoverable in this connection. But there does exist a 
reproduction of the portrait of her mother, the majestic Lady 
Elizabeth, in the Dalkeith Gallery. The description of her as the 
new Duchess of Buccleuch, on her arrival at her husband’s ancestral 
home, left by Dr. Alexander Carlyle, minister of Inveresk, is 
dramatically realistic... . ‘Hatremely beautiful; her features 
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were regular, her complexion good, her black eyes of an impressive 
lustre, and her mouth, when she spoke, uncommon graceful... . Her 
person was light, though above the common height, but active and ele- 
gant. The expression of her countenance was that of good sense and 
severity ; she had been bred in too private a way, which made her shy 
and backward, and it was some time before she acquired ease in com- 
pany which enabled her at last to display that superiority of under- 
standing which led all the female virtues in its train, accompanied with 
the love of mirth, and all the graces of colloquial intercourse... .’ 

When Louis-Philippe met the Duchess at Dalkeith, on the 
occasion of his visit to Holyrood, he is reported to have said that 
he had met and conversed with nearly all the crowned heads in 
Europe but had never felt so much embarrassed as by the formal 
and dignified bearing of Elizabeth, Duchess of Buccleuch ! 

One wonders if Thackeray ever met in real life the ‘ little lady ’ 
of his fancy. He may have done so, for the Marchioness lived to 
be eighty years old, dying in 1854. Perhaps, who knows, he had 
access to subsequent portraits of her, and thought out the character 
which owed its original inspiration to Sir Joshua’s picture side by 
side, as it were, with the living girl! For now compare the follow- 
ing passage in Denis Duval with that already quoted from The 
Notch in the Aze, and it will be clear to whom we owe, in its first 
conception at any rate, the most charming and most lovable heroine 
Thackeray ever created. 

‘... There at the parlour window stands my dear little Agnes, 
in a white frock, in a great cap with blue riband and bow and curls 
clustering over her face. I wish Sir Joshua had painted thee in those 
days, my Dear, but thou wert the very image of one of his little ladies, 
that one who became Duchess of Buccleugh afterwards... .’ 

Lady Caroline’s portrait was evidently the one in his mind. 
Sir Joshua did paint Lady Elizabeth Montague, the Duchess, but 
at a much later age than that at which her daughter sat to him. 

Comparing these pictures of Mother and Daughter and then 
with the pen-and-ink portrait of Agnes, we have Thackeray’s last 
heroine vividly before us ! 

Tall, even to the eyes of her six-foot-three lover: dark-eyed, 
black ringleted, complexion vivid—she recalls Ethel Newcome no 
less than the Duchess of Buccleuch and her daughter. 

Her smile, we learn, was exceptionally sweet, even whilst it 
must always have been tinged with seriousness—was not her cradle 
overshadowed with tragedy from the first? The depths must 
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have been sounded for little Agnes over and over again as life went 
on, though the ebony beads of sorrow were all strung upon a golden 
thread—the fidelity of her lover, Denis. French in wit, carriage 
and manner, we are told that she received all the training necessary 
to the development of grace and talent. How Thackeray must 
have loved that portrait of the little Lady Caroline! How it must 
have stamped itself on heart and brain! No wonder Agnes De 
Saverne moves as a real being through these pages. 
But all this is known: why should it be recalled now ? 


There is a reason—just a little fragment of intimate personal 
history connected with those last months and creations of the 
novelist, which coming by chance under my notice set speculation 
afloat, led me to search records and invite enquiries—in the hope 
of discovering whether or no it really meant light upon this un- 
finished masterpiece in which Agnes has so far reigned supreme : 
whether she may still claim to be the only Heroine therein : whether 
she was, indeed, the last Thackeray created. 

For if what I pieced together be fact, may not the living proto- 
type of a character who was to have appeared in the after pages 
of Denis Duval’s adventures, more fitly claim to be ‘ Thackeray’s 
Last Heroine ’ ? 


‘... I was having tea in a cottage up at Wytham the other day. 
Mrs. Cummins, the old woman living there says that she used to know 
Thackeray! She has some relics of his, and talks of having been one 
of the characters in the book he was writing when he died... .’? Thus 
an Oxford friend to me, and how I came to write this paper. 


It was the 22nd of June: the day hot, clear, windless. As we 
stood on the landing-stage on the Upper river, waiting for our boat 
to be launched, there came to my mind Thackeray’s one connection 
with Oxford—his visit in 1857 when, on the unseating by petition 
of the original member, Mr. Charles Neate, he contested the borough 
with Mr. Cardwell. The history of that contest—Thackeray stood, 
by the way, as a Liberal—reveals the generosity of his character 
no less than his good sense on defeat. An attack by some of his 
own followers upon those of Mr. Cardwell brought him flying down 
into the street to beat a way for his opponents through the crowd of 
his friends. And when defeated—<‘I will retire to my place at my 
desk,’ was all he said, giving us The Virginians as result. 
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i We rowed slowly up the river, the reaches of Port Meadow 
on the right, glimpses of Binsey above the line of the tow-path on 
the other side, until we came to the lock. Landing, away we 
walked, past Fair Rosamond’s Bower and the ruins of Godstow 
Priory, over the bridged dyke, through a swing gate, and into a 
lane with a double hedged bridle-path, jewelled in dog-roses on the 
one side, a hayfield white with ox-eyed daisies on the other. 

So we reached the little hamlet with the beautiful Wytham 
woods as background and only a lane to serve as village street. 
Nor time nor modern taste have spoilt its simplicity as yet. Justa 
handful of cottages, roofed with mellowing red tiles or yellow- 
brown thatch: gardens growing everything behind their stone walls 
or briar hedges that is old fashioned—sweet Williams, hollyhocks, 
lupins and roses. Nothing modern, nothing cultivated, except the 
strawberries for which the hamlet is famous. 

Down and along the curving road we went and so came upon 
our goal—a tiny cottage at the head of a sloping grass lane. 

A wooden gate opened upon the long garden, overgrown this 
year—for ‘her Man,’ so we learnt later from Mrs. Cummins, was 
laid by for the time. Her strawberry plants were worn out, she 
hastened to tell us, and what with his illness and all she must needs 
send applicants for strawberries and tea away—regretfully, for 
these are summer perquisites for Wytham. 

Red damask roses lined the narrow path down which she came 
to meet us with easy acceptance of strangers, and a smile. When 
my errand was made known that smile became intimacy: the 
name of Thackeray enough to establish instant confidence. Before 
we could ask to see it the worn portfolio was taken from the chest 
of drawers and laid reverently before me—a plain black leather 
case, green-lined, with an inner green elastic band. 

‘Mr. Thackeray used it always,’ she explained. ‘ Every time 
he wrote. He never seemed to write much by day, only walked 
about in his dressing-gown with a note-book. It was at night he 
wrote mostly, I fancy, and always in his bedroom. He had a study 
built out specially for him—nothing above or below it—to prevent 
noise ; but he never used it... . Yes, there used to be blotting- 
paper in that, with his writing on it, but someone has taken it. 
How did I get it? Oh, “ They ” gave it to me in remembrance of 
ee 

So we pieced the tale together as she stood smoothing the old 
case, a short, sturdy woman, some sixty-five years old, alert, cap- 
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able, strong, with the look of one who has worked hard but always 
with good courage. Her complexion was fresh, her eyes greenish- 
blue, her hair grey but originally fair. 

‘My hair?’ she said. ‘ Oh, in those days it was all curls, 
masses of them, very fair, and all natural! I was only sixteen then 
and directly Mr. Thackeray saw me... “Is that my new little 
maid ? ” he asked, and he put his hand on my head and stroked my 
curls. Very pleased with my hair he was, and always called me his 
little Maid, or “ Little Emma,” and patted me on the head if he 
met me about the house. The lady’s maid used to try the new 
fashions on my hair before she tried them on Miss Thackeray and 
Miss Minnie. But they hadn’t hair like mine.’ 

She laughed with a twinkle in her eyes, lively pleasure irradiating 
every feature: nothing was needed now but a question or two to 
keep her to the point. 

I found that she was now Mrs. Cummins, her husband one of 
Lord Abingdon’s gamekeepers, pensioned since his accident and 
given a cottage on the estate. When she went to No. 2 Palace 
Green, she was Fanny Payne, but was always called ‘Emma’ 
because the cook, a rival for the favour of the adored master, had 
senior right to the name. Her parents, well-to-do tradespeople 
living in Young Street, Kensington, were evidently people of refine- 
ment and education. Mrs. Payne was still alive, ninety-six years 
of age and subsisting on the interest of sixteen hundred pounds 
left her by her husband. One of their friends was dairy-woman 
to the Thackeray household. One day she approached Mrs. Payne 
with a request. They needed a young girl ‘up there’; would 
Fanny ‘oblige’? The dairy-woman was under the Thackeray 
spell already, thought Fanny highly honoured by the chance. 
Horror on the part of the Paynes. Fanny was to be a home girl, 
at worst a hospital nurse. Domestic service for her—Never! But 
presently Fanny went, just for one night, and the kind, child-loving 
master met her, stooped from his great height to pat the fair curls 
and called her ‘ his little maid.’ So Fanny had something to say 
about staying and she did—stayed for the nine months which were 
all that was left of his life, an adoring, capable little handmaid, whom 
presently that master preferred above all others to wait upon him, 
making all sorts of excuses to obtain her services. 

... ‘Ard he was putting me into his new book,’ added Mrs. 
Cummins proudly. 

Wuat Boox? Ah, that is the question ! 
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Her rambling reminiscences are not of primary importance, 
add little to our knowledge of man or genius: he must always have 
been a kind Master, full of the milk of human kindness for anyone 
who came under his roof : her recollections are but youthful impres- 
sions full of innocent pride but small real observation. 

Yet they are valuable, and the more so on account of their naive 
triviality, directly it comes to the question which has interest from 
the literary standpoint. Can it be possible that there does exist a 
manuscript of Thackeray’s which has not yet been given to the 
world ? Otherwise, to which of his published works is she referring ? 

‘ It was his last book, the one he was writing when he died, 
and my brother had the manuscript,’ she persisted. ‘ Yes, I saw 
the manuscript. It was never finished. I don’t know what it was 
called. But Mr. Thackeray said I was in it.’ 

Denis Duval, of course—but never could this alert little person- 
ality, however attractive at sixteen, have furnished material for 
Agnes De Saverne. Even granting the charm which dwells in all 
types of charming girlhood, even granting that ‘ novelist’s licence ’ 
which grasps the essentials discarding externals in his studies of 
human beings, it is impossible that a dark-eyed, black-haired, 
serious browed French girl, of aristocratic descent, trained in all the 
graces of social intercourse, shadowed, moreover, with tragedy from 
her birth, could have been evolved from a vivacious blonde, a little 
light-hearted daughter of English tradespeople, protected and 
petted from the first. 

Moreover again, The Notch in the Axe was written long before 
‘little Emma’ entered No. 2 Palace Green, Kensington, and from 
the passages quoted above from it and from Denis Duval, it has 
been shown that Thackeray had a definite and very different type 
in his mind when evolving Agnes. 

‘I don’t know how my brother got the manuscript, but he did,’ 
Mrs. Cummins went on. ‘ He died long ago, and it’s lost. But it 
was that of Mr. Thackeray’s last book, and if he had finished it I 
was to be in it. He said so.’ So she persisted, obstinately certain 
of her facts, offering no solution. 

That brother, her eldest, was eighteen when she went to No. 2 
Palace Green, and was never inside the house—so far as she could 
tell me. Except herself none of her family ever knew Mr. Thack- 
eray, or went to No. 2. She was decisive on this point. 

How Mr. Payne, junior, came by anything of Mr. Thackeray’s 
which could be called a manuscript, is ‘ wropped in mistry,’ but his 
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subsequent history kept him in artistic circles, so to speak, and he 
was educated in a manner which would account for his appre- 
ciating the fact of his sister’s having been connected with the 
novelist. arly in life, at eight years old, this boy was ‘ adopted’ 
by a Dr. George, in whose service Mrs. Payne had passed long years 
in rather exceptional circumstances. Dr. George, while having the 
boy trained as a butler, insisted on his continuing his studies at 
night schools. Later, he entered the service of Mrs. Oppenheim, 
daughter to Mr. Frith the artist, posing for the latter as St. John 
the Divine. 

Here Mrs. Cummins produced a photograph book, and we saw 
the picture of a refined-looking young man whom one could imagine 
sitting to Frith as the Evangelist, provided the butler-whiskers were 
removed and Eastern robes substituted for those of Sunday respect- 
ability. 

There was a portrait of ‘ little Emma ’ too, though at twenty-six 
years of age when she was at a children’s hospital training as a nurse. 

Not a pretty face as regards feature, though of course the photo- 
graph could not do justice to colouring: nor was it the face of an 
Agnes De Saverne. Distinct character certainly: a childlike look 
about the brow which was attractive : indications of humour, a gift 
rare in women of her class: abundant self-confidence, preserved in 
spite of, perhaps by reason of her hard-working life; optimism, 
and above all something of grit—the power of rising to a crisis with 
a smile. 

Then she came to a photograph of Thackeray himself—‘ bought 
afterwards with my own money : I did so want to have one!’ ... 
So back again to memories of those days . . . How well one can 
understand the little wiles of the novelist for bringing this new 
character-study constantly, yet unconsciously to herself, under his 
observation. ... In and out she flits with a duster, a cup of tea, 
a letter—a dancing sunbeam with her golden curls, embodiment of 
the youth he loved to have about him. 

‘He was always in his dressing-gown,’ she repeated. ‘ Except 
when he wore evening dress. His dinner-parties were always on 
Sundays, eight-and-twenty at a time—and all gentlemen. I re- 
member Mr. Charles Dickens and Sir Edwin Landseer with all his 
little dogs the best. Now I'll tell you something I’ve never told 
anyone before.’ A freakish smile broke out over her face. ‘ One 
Sunday there was to be an extra big dinner-party, and Fanny, the 
cook, needed my help. But I wanted to go home that night—no, 
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it wasn’t to see anyone “special,” though the servants all said it 
must be: only an old friend of my mother’s who wished to see me. 
I did so want to go, but Fanny wouldn’t let me. So what does Mr. 
Thackeray do when he hears of it? Why, puts everyone off and 
goes to his Club to dine! All for me, because “ Little Emma shall 
have her holiday!” ’ How the old woman smiled as she recounted 
this—recalling the cook’s wrath, the glee of the other members of 
the staff, the childish pride with which she herself accepted the 
master’s renunciation. It is a pleasant little anecdote: no child’s 
interest too trifling, nobody too small to be beneath consideration 
—his own convenience nothing in comparison. She went on to 
reminiscences of dinner-parties when each guest had to cook a dish, 
describing a wonderful vegetable pie which Mr. Thackeray once 
made as his share. The dinners so cooked were eaten, by the way, 
in the kitchen. Then came the account of a burglary when Miss 
Thackeray’s jewels were stolen by a man who climbed up by the 
portico when the family were at dinner. Mrs. Carruthers Smythe’s 
loss of a fifty-guinea watch seemed to have made the most impres- 
sion. Mr. Thackeray’s sole comment on the losses was philosophic : 
“Now they'll have less to wear!’ 

. SoMrs.Cummins prattled away, while her deaf old husband 
sat silent in the chimney corner, every now and again bursting into 
hoarse chuckles at some anecdote: he knew her voice by heart— 
possibly her tales. Her accent, by the way, was excellent, her 
speech fluent : no misplaced aitches, no Oxfordshire provincialisms. 
‘Ready for all that comes : could always turn my hand to anything, 
and found friends everywhere. Never cared where I went or what 
I did.’ 

Her instincts as nurse must always have been potent. She was 
the first to be summoned by the footman on that fateful December 
morning, and after him, the first to see her dead master as he lay 
in his dressing-gown in bed, his hands grasping the bed-pillars in 
an attitude of weary abandonment: ‘ Looking just as he always 
looked,’ she added. She it was who ran for Dr. Merriman, she who 
gave the household the alarm—a capable, trustworthy little maid 
with a head to act as well as a heart to feel... . 

So she rambled on, while on my part speculation was busy, 
trying through the maze of her narration to detect gleams of the 
one golden fact—the truth about the lost manuscript. No, she 
can Not tell how or why her brother obtained possession of it, nor 
where it is now, but she saw it, handled it then—her statements 
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were explicit enough on this score. A manuscript in which she 
figured and upon which Mr. Thackeray was working during those 
nine last months of his life there was ! 

Putting aside the problem as to why Payne had it and where it 
is now, two definite questions remain. What was that manuscript ? 
What réle therein was Fanny Payne’s ? 

Can it have been the original draft of those eight published chap- 
ters of Denis Duval? But Charles Dickens, in his ‘In Memoriam’ 
article, CoRNHILL MacazineE, February, 1864, writes of having that 
manuscript before him... ‘ The last line he wrote, and the last 
proof he corrected, are among the papers through which I have so sorrow- 
fully made my way. The condition of the little pages of manuscript 
where Death stopped his hand, shows that he had carried them about, 
and often taken them out of his pocket here and there, for patient revision 
and interlineation. .. .” 

It is possible, though not probable, that Mr. Payne obtained the 
manuscript afterwards from Charles Dickens, and had it in custody 
until restored to the family. 

An alternative conjecture is that there existed a second draft 
which fell into Payne’s hands: ‘a third that Thackeray had com- 
pleted, in the rough, further chapters of the novel, and that these 
became, we know not how, the property of the Payne family. 

Again it is possible that the manuscript to which Mrs. Cummins 
refers so positively was not that of Denis Duval at all! If not, 
what was it ? 

None of the ‘ Roundabout’ papers, none of the fragments of 
manuscript published for the first time at the Thackeray Centenary 
in 1911, none of those displayed at the Charterhouse Exhibition, 
contain reference to a character which could by any stretch of the 
imagination credibly have been based on that of Little Emma. 

Against this theory also we must place Mrs. Cummins’ testimony 
that it was a novel and his last. That it was one never finished but 
one he was in process of writing. And that she did figure in it. . . . 
In default of better information, therefore, let it be granted that 
Denis Duval 1s the manuscript in question. Granting this premise, 
one golden thread, interwoven with Mrs. Cummins’ narrative, 
suddenly gleams from out the web, making a distinct, a dramatic 
pattern of its own, weaving itself in—consistently as I venture to 
think—with the general design of the work under discussion. 

Mrs. Cummins went on to relate how she flitted about the house 
‘ always singing ’ and how her master used to forbid the other ser- 
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vants to stop her. Once, she said, she was dusting in the hall, 
singing ‘ The Mocking Bird ’ at the top of her voice, thinking that 
the house was empty. All the time Mr. Thackeray was on the 
landing, leaning over the banisters, listening intently, having first 
given orders that she was not to be interrupted.... As Mrs. 
Cummins spoke, one character and name leapt full-armed as it were 
tomy mind. Could she have been the inspiration for the only other 
young girl of the novel, the girl mentioned in the rough notes left us 
relating to the further history of Denis and Agnes—The Music-Girl ? 

In the CornHILL for 1864 the then editor of the magazine, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, adds some interesting pages bearing on these 
notes left by Thackeray for the completion of the story. 

‘ Whether there is anything to tell of his designs for Denis 
Duval? ... The answer comes in the form of many most careful 
notes and memoranda of enquiries, minute matters of detail to make 
the story true... . 

Denis Duval was to have been finished on a rare combination of 
truth welded into fiction. Chapter eight concludes with the sailing 
of Denis as a first-class volunteer in the Serapis under Captain 
Pearson, and their meeting with the celebrated pirate, Paul Jones. 
This incident is founded strictly on fact. 

A splendidly graphic account of the skirmish in which the crew of 
the Serapis was taken prisoner, is contained in the letter of the 
teal ‘Captain Pearson’ to the Admiralty, September 23, 1781. 

Against a draft of this letter, which would evidently have been 
used in the story, is a query in Thackeray’s hand: How prp Cap- 
TAIN PEARSON ESCAPE ? 

A quotation from the news column in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
No. 50, placed directly beneath this query, suggests that Denis, the 
fiction prototype for ‘ Captain Pearson,’ was to have a hairbreadth 
escape after a double imprisonment. 

. . ‘Some sailors are lately arrived from Amsterdam on board 
the Latitia, Captain March. They were taken out of the hold of a 
Dutch East Indiaman by the Captain of the Kingston privateer, who, 
having lost some of his people, gained some information of their fate 
from a music-girl, and had spirit enough to board the ship and search 
her. The poor wretches were all chained down in the hold, and but for 
this would have been carried to perpetual slavery... 

Mr. Greenwood adds this comment. .. . ‘ Do we see how truth 
and fiction were to be married here? Suppose that Denis escaping 

from the one imprisonment in Holland, fell into the snares of Dutch 
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Indvamen or was kidnapped with the men of the Kingston privateer ? 
Denis chained down in the hold, thinking one moment on Agnes, and 
the neat how he was to be carried to perpetual slavery.... And 
then the Music-Girl, and the cheer of the Kingston men as they burst 
into the hold... . It is easy to imagine what those chapters would 
have been like.’ 

If Robert Louis Stevenson had been writing the story—and how 
it suggests a Stevensonian Romance at this point !—we might expect 
to find the feminine element as strictly eliminated as it would be 
necessary to the interest. ... But could Thackeray’s pen have 
refrained from weaving something of romance about this Blondel 
performance ? Could he have brought himself to finish the whole 
of what promised to be the major part of a long book without the 
help of a woman ? 

Granted that our surmise is correct, too, what a pendant for 
Agnes would have been afforded by this other young girl, her por- 
trait founded on Little Emma! Short, fair, vivacious, humorous, 


full of self-confidence, ready to take the initiative, ready to finda | 


friend wherever she went, a gay musician with a pretty turn for 
devotion to an ideal—here is just what would complete the tale of 
Denis’ adventures ! 

Early in the narration Denis affirms—but so persistently that it 
is possible he felt the necessity for so doing—that Agnes was his 
only love. Does that preclude his having been the object of another 
woman’s fancy, remove him necessarily from all feminine influence ? 

David Balfour gave whole-hearted allegiance to Catriona, but 
where would either have been without Miss Grant ? 

It is all conjecture, impertinent enough, and yet surely per- 
missible in the circumstances ? 

No one has written the history of that music-girl: no one at- 
tempted to say what Thackeray intended to make of her. Here 
she may be, interwoven between fancy and fact, yet a living being, 
and one who in her devotion to that gracious memory of her girlhood 
can only do honour to the pages in which she claims to be found. 


If only those pages were before us in reality ! 
* * * * 


My last visit to Wytham was in June, 1929. The cottage is | 


still inhabited by members of the Cummins family—but ‘Little 
Emma’ was in her grave. 
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Anyone who has lived for a few years in a foreign country, and 
xpect has conquered the initial and obvious difficulties of understanding 
ld be anything about it at all, goes through several further stages in his 
have | initiation. First, he abandons the preconceived notions about 
ondel | its inhabitants with which he started from home. He discovers 
whole | that the typical Frenchman is neither flippant nor superficial nor 
it the | immoral. At that stage he is in danger of falling into the grave 
error of believing that he understands France, and it is only gradu- 
nt for | ally that he realises that words and ideas and habits, which are 
t por- | apparently the same as those with which he has himself been brought 
orous, | up, have in France quite other foundations, and are therefore 
find @ even more deceptive than those which he has at once recognised 
mm for | to be different. Later still, when he has begun to feel some of 
ale of | these subtle distinctions for himself, he will see how difficult it is 
._ | to make them at all comprehensible to his own countrymen, whose 
hat it | standards of values have remained unchanged. 
as his What would an Englishman make of literary and artistic France 
other | _even supposing language presented no obstacle—if he imagined 
ence? | that the superficial differences were the only ones which separate 
1, but | its life and its thought and its imagination from what apparently 
corresponds to them in England? It is easy to believe that at 
y pet | bottom there is not much which distinguishes an artist in Mont- 
-parnasse from one in Chelsea, a professor at the Sorbonne from 
ne at- | 9 don at Oxford, a master at a lycée from one at a public school, 
Here | 4 journalist on the Figaro from one on the Daily Telegraph, an 
being, | actor at the Frangais from one at the Haymarket, a novelist who 
hood | ig published in yellow paper at the equivalent of two shillings from 
found. | one who is published in cloth boards at seven-and-six. At bottom 
perhaps there really is not; but to touch bottom you must have 
_ | learnt the significance of all sorts of social, political, educational, and 
age 1s | artistic traditions and standards, which are taken for granted in 
Little France, and make the distinction great indeed if you do not account 
| for them. 

It may even be said that there is a literary and artistic France 
| in a sense in which there is no literary and artistic England. The 
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average Frenchman takes an interest in literature and the arts, 
and even when that interest is not very real, he thinks it necessary 
to pretend to have it. The average Englishman is not in the least 
ashamed to have no interest in these subjects whatever. A com- 
parison of the conversation in a British mess of temporary or 
professional officers during the War with the conversation in a 
similar French popote was enough to show the difference, but it 
can be observed in every walk of life. The French standard of 
education, in the primary as well as the secondary schools, is higher 
than in England, though there are more illiterates in France, who 
have escaped any education at all. The French workman, whether 
he is a carpenter, a painter or a cook, usually shows some conscious 
effort towards a result which shall be in some degree artistic. 
The French municipality, though it will perpetrate and permit 
things which are hideous enough in all conscience, will always 
profess to be guided by artistic considerations. 

The conception that the arts are part of the concern of the 
State is shown not only in the existence of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, which protects historic monuments, conducts schools of all 
the arts and also spends public money every year in the purchase of 
contemporary pictures and statues, but in the existence of two 
national Theatres and two National Opera Houses in Paris, all 
drawing government subsidies, and many municipal theatres in 
provincial towns. The conception that the arts are part of the 
education of the citizen is shown in the way in which school-children 
are regularly taken to classical performances and to picture galleries. 
The fact that ordinary newspaper readers are interested in infor- 
mation and criticism concerning literature and the arts is shown 
in the space and prominence given to these subjects even in the 
most popular journaux d'information. 

Whether such a literary and artistic atmosphere conduces to 
the production of more and greater masterpieces than in a country 
where the poet and the artist must constantly be struggling in 
philistine surroundings, and whether struggle is not a healthy 
condition for preserving an individuality, which might be swallowed 
up in more luxurious artistic surroundings, is no doubt a debatable 
question ; but the existence of the artistic atmosphere in France 
must be recognised. 

The social fabric of French life, which is so different from that 
of England, has an important part in literary and artistic apprecia- 
tion. The professional man, the intellectual, the man who is most 
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influential in the formation of opinion, may himself be the son 
of a professional man ; but he is at least as likely to be the son 
and still more probably the grandson of a peasant or perhaps of 
a small tradesman. Moreover, he will feel no embarrassment in 
admitting the fact. Although the French have borrowed the 
word ‘snob’ from England, snobbishness in the sense of social 
and aristocratic ambitions and pretensions is unknown in France, 


~ and snobisme means an assumption of importance which is exclu- 


sively intellectual or artistic. One result is that although mere 
wealth has its prestige, as everywhere, the only other social dis- 
tinction is intelligence. 

The democratic educational system of the country is another 
important factor in its intellectual life. Although most of the 
boys at a lycée will be the sons of middle-class parents, the social 
range within the school will be far wider than at an English public 
school, and there will be a certain proportion of boys who have 
won scholarships from primary schools. The education at the 
lycée—which is a State school—is secular, and although there are 
privately managed colléges and other institutions, where religious 
education is given, the proportion of boys who go to them is not 
great, and even Catholics send their sons, in many cases, to the 
lycées. The lycée is a day school, and the average French boy 
lives at home, and grows up largely in the intellectual atmosphere 
of constant association with his parents, who habitually help him 
in his school preparation. He lives at home even when he is a 
student at the university, unless he comes from the country, and 
even then he lives in ordinary lodgings. The first time that most 
middle-class French boys come into touch with the monastic 
residential system, which an English boy knows at his preparatory 
school, at his public school and at his university, is when they 
go to serve as conscripts in the army. All these special features 
of French life have their share in forming intellectual standards. 

The exceptional position of Paris as a scholastic as well as 
political centre is no less important. Paris is not only the capital. 
It is the seat of the chief French university, of many learned societies, 
of the five Academies forming the Institut de France, of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the one great library in the country, of many 
other libraries, of the Louvre and all the principal art collections, 
and it is the headquarters of the artistic and humane education 
ofthe whole people. Not only so, but there is an association between 
university and artistic life, on the one hand, the political life on 
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the other, which is even closer than is indicated by the existence 
of the Fine Arts Ministry and the many artistic and literary 
prizes, in whose public award everyone takes so much interest, 
This association is shown, on the university side, in the fact that 
so many leading politicians are also past and even present university 
professors of distinction. Paul Painlevé is but one among several. 
On the literary side it is shown not only in the fact that so many 
politicians have been journalists, and return to journalism when 
they are out of office, but in the personalities of such leading men 
as Poincaré, Barthou and Herriot, who are men of letters— 
the first two are members of the Academy—as well as statesmen. 
The leading part taken by the schoolmaster and the doctor, not 
only in French social and political life—especially in the country— 
but in intellectual and artistic movements, is another element 
in the formation of national taste. Clemenceau was one of many 
doctors, Herriot is one of many schoolmasters, who have taken to 
literature and politics. Among well-known novelists, playwrights 
and critics are to be found not only doctors—Léon Daudet, for 
instance, is one—but schoolmasters, the latest being Marcel Pagnol, 
the most successful of the younger playwrights. 

Last of all, to understand literary and artistic France, you must 
understand the French artist and literary man. Around the 
artist, in particular, there has grown up a legend, which is in some 
respects less responsible and in other respects more charming than 
the reality. The gay and careless bohemian, of whom Henri Murger 
established the type in literature, still exists, indeed, but the usual 
portrait of him is not complete. The hundreds of foreign students, 
who appear to imagine that to be an artist it is sufficient to hire 
a studio in Montparnasse, and frequent the Café du Déme in a 
broad-brimmed hat and individual trousers, may have had some 
effect upon the cursory methods of that largely foreign group of 
painters whom speculative picture dealers have temporarily hoisted 
as the modern French art movement, but they little represent the 
real French artist. I do not mean that the real French artist 
is never bohemian and is never gay and careless, especially when 
he is young, although it must be remembered that the real French 
bohemian has always been a poorer man than most of the present 
inhabitants of ‘Montparno.’ I mean that he soon settles down 
into being a very conscientious worker, who takes the trouble to 
learn how things are done. It is not without significance that 
Bourdelle, the greatest of the French sculptors of these last years, 
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began life as an artisan, and learnt much of his skill as an artisan— 
a carver in wood in his father’s cabinet-making shop. Moreover, 
the bohemian young artist not only learns his job, but he does 
not take long to become a thrifty ‘small bourgeois,’ of regular 
habits, who is very often a bad business man, in that he fails to 
exploit his talent to commercial advantage, and is content to work 
for a ridiculously small return, but is by no means indifferent to 
money. There are, in France as elsewhere, two kinds of artist, 
the man who will produce what he thinks will sell, though he does 
not very much believe in it, or perhaps does not believe in it at all, 
and the man who will only produce what is sincere. There is, 
however, a third kind, which is almost peculiar to France, the 
man who is not willing—or perhaps not able—to be anything but 
artistically sincere, and is at the same time ready to play all sorts 
of tricks upon his public, partly because he despises it, and partly 
because he sees that the tricks and the pose and the pretentiousness 
make money. 

Thrift, bourgeois regularity and order, and readiness to work for 
modest sums are not more common among painters than among 
literary men, who are probably even more shamefully exploited 
by French publishers than painters are by dealers. Indeed, some 
of the conditions of French literary production are still those of 
Grub Street, and English novelists would be amazed at the very 
small sums which quite well-known authors make from their books, 
and at the contracts with publishers for their future production 
which they have been induced to sign. French literary men, like 
artists, are, on the other hand, by no means indifferent to money, 
and there are not wanting among them those who, without sacrific- 
ing their convictions, are quite ready to épater le bourgeois, if they 
think it will pay. What must be remembered, however, is that 
the painter or the novelist who sets out to épater le bourgeois is 
probably, in his own private life, as bourgeois as any of them. He 
may not be married to the lady with whom he lives, but he has 
probably lived with her for many years, and has as little thought 
of breaking up the ménage as if the bond were legal or religious. 
Remember the remark of Michelet, at the end of his life: ‘I have 
had three wives, and I thank God that each of them knew how to 
make a pot-au-feu.’ 

In short, although every French artist and writer hopes to 
make money by his work, and is as ready to take a chance of doing 
so as he is to save the money when it is made, he very rarely does 
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make money, and the standard of living comfortably with which 
he is quite content is much lower than that of England and still 
lower than that of America. There are a few successful painters 
and novelists who are rich, and have a taste for social display and 
magnificence, but they are the exceptions. To most artists and 
writers success is quite satisfactory if it means the official recog- 
nition implied in membership of an Academy, or no more than 
the ribbon or the rosette of the Legion of Honour or an Academic 
prize, together with a very modest income. Literary and artistic 
France consists of a world of very intelligent and well educated 
men, living in small flats in the less fashionable quarters of Paris, 
and writing or painting or modelling for the appreciation of thou- 
sands of well educated and underpaid men in administrative or 
scholastic posts all over France, who are, in their turn, living the 
same small bourgeois life. Though this audience will never buy 
a picture and will perhaps only borrow a book, it is the one to 
which literary and artistic France really addresses itself. 

That is as much as to say that neither the artists nor those 
who form the taste which appreciates them have changed much 
in the last twenty years ; and I believe that is true, although there 
are those who will tell you that modern French painting is produced 
by Tcheko-Slovaks and Japanese to sell to New Yorkers and 
Argentinos, and that modern French literature is produced by a 
new class of globe-trotters and American bar-loungers to sell to 
automobilists. In spite of what they say, I feel sure that the real 
current runs where it did. There are superficial changes. For 
instance, there are no literary cafés to-day, and as there have never 
been any literary clubs worth speaking of, there is less corporate 
artistic and literary life. There is probably less time wasted on 
frothy talk, and there are certainly no duels; but none of these 
things has changed the French intellectual and imaginative spirit, 
the clarity of thought, the enthusiasm and the sense of form of those 
who produce, and the artistic sympathy, the critical balance and 
penetration of those who look and read and listen. 

Puri Carr. 



























THE WOMAN OF THE KISS. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


Fortune had smiled upon Miss Lee, and Miss Lee, settling herself 
comfortably into a first-class corner seat of the Cornish express, 
smiled back gratefully at Fortune, as became one who, for many 
years of ill-paid companioning, had been wont to travel third. 
Then she opened her book, turned her shoulder and the angle of her 
cheek to the window, and proceeded to read away the train’s 
remaining stationary minutes. 

Miss Lee was forty-nine, slim, clothed discreetly in fawn, with 
silk-clad slender ankles and a well-poised head, covered, at the 
moment, by a pull-on hat of soft felt. Judged at a little distance 
by her figure alone she might have been twenty, so little had time 
either shrivelled or broadened her; a closer survey alone revealed 
the strong character-lines of a face innocent of make-up and the 
plentiful greyness of her waved and shingled hair. The pearls at 
her throat were genuine, her modestly abbreviated costume had 
been tailored by a genius ; she possessed an unobtrusive air of good 
breeding and calm activity exceedingly pleasant to behold, and 
she fitted into her setting of quiet luxury as naturally as an apple 
among its leaves. One would have sworn that she had grown there. 
Yet six months ago, in deference to the wishes of her employer of 
the last twenty years, she had worn frilled petticoats and picture 
hats, enjoyed three weeks’ holiday once a year, and contrived to 
save money on a salary of sixty pounds per annum. 


It was, perhaps a little surprising that any woman with the 
blue of Miss Lee’s eyes and the upward tilt of the corners of Miss 
Lee’s mouth should for so long have narrowed down her personality 
to suit the requirements of a paralytic and parsimonious old gentle- 
man. The explanation is to be found in the joint facts that Dora 
Lee at twenty-nine had found herself parentless, almost penniless, 
and a member of the army of the Great Untrained, while old Mr. 
MacCormick had been an intimate friend of her father’s and an 
early director of her youth. He had been kind to her; for him 
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he had been generous; and he was very ill and unpopular in 
his own household. Mingled threads of pity, gratitude and long 
habit had drawn her to his side when housekeepers failed him and 
relations were non-existent; and death had so often come near 
him, though only to retreat, that Dora the conscientious had never 
liked to break her bonds in order to seek a more interesting or better- 
paid post. She had imagined him poor and sorely in need of 
affection, and she had, all unthinking, given him what remained of 
her youth. He had died, and his surprised attendant found herself 
possessed of the colossal fortune of eight hundred a year, with 
freedom at last to order her own way of life. 

She was signalling her emancipation now with a shingled head, 
pearls, and a little house at Penzance; which last accounts for 
her presence in the Cornish express on this eventful Monday 
morning. 


It was a showery day of summer, too early for the annual holiday 
rush to the sea. Although the third-class compartments were 
fairly full, the ‘firsts’ contained but a sprinkling of passengers, and 
Miss Lee had her carriage to herself. 

In her heart of hearts she was a little sorry, for on this happy 
auspicious day, with decent mourning past and Liberty spreading 
for her white wings over a blue sea, she would have enjoyed even 
the silent companionship of a stranger. She had watched the 
moderate bustle of the platform almost hopefully for several 
minutes before resigning herself to her book, and she had become 
unexpectedly absorbed in literature before the waving of a green 
flag and a slow movement of the express heralded the violent 
arrival of a young man, who wrenched open the door, hurled a 
suit-case on to the opposite seat, and leaped in like a springbok. 
He slammed the door to, laughed, whirled about, and suddenly 
clasped the astounded Miss Lee to his heart. 

‘You duck!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You dear old sport! ThoughtI 
hadn’t turned up after all, didn’t you? But I hadn’t time to cancel 
that last wire. Just spotted you in time... Omy Aunt!.. 
I beg your pardon ! ’ 

Dora Lee pushed him from her firmly and looked up into a 
brown young face suffused with the hue of new brick. The intru- 
der’s hair, nut brown and ruffled, arose in a crest above dismayed 
grey eyes ; apology struggled with amusement about a wide mouth, 
clean-shaven and displaying white even teeth. He sat down hastily 
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before her, and they regarded each other with tangled embarrassed 
aze. 

4 I thought you were my fiancée,’ he blurted out, above the 
rhythmic tumult of the train. 

Miss Lee dissolved into delighted laughter. She pulled off her 
close-crowned bent-brimmed hat and ran slender fingers over the 
thick grey waves of hair thereby revealed. 

‘My dear young man!’ she said reprovingly. ‘I regret to say 
that I am not even your Aunt!’ 

The young man appeared to be severely shaken. He replied 
with fervent intensity, ‘ I’m frightfully sorry, I wish you were,’ and 
blushed more deeply than ever. ‘ It was that hat,’ he added, ‘ and 
the coat. All you women dress so much alike now, and from your 
hat and chin and shoulder as I saw them through the window I’d 
have sworn that you were Sylvia. I didn’t know till the last 
moment whether I could really come or not, and I thought you’d 
given up looking out for me and settled down. I really am awfully 
sorry.’ 

Miss Lee dented the crown of her discarded headgear with 
a thoughtful finger. For less than three minutes she had been . 
acquainted with this youthful cyclone; badinage on such short 
notice was entirely unseemly; but his whirlwind salutation had 
unbalanced her not a little, and she found her tongue running 
away with her. 

‘You needn’t rub it in,’ she said, ‘even if you are sorry. It 
was a very nice compliment to me, though you were only deluded 
for half a moment. I expect you'll find your fiancée in the next 
compartment ; someone got in there in a coat like mine and I 
remember thinking that she was pretty. Anyhow, you'll have 
plenty of time in which to look for her between now and our first 
stop at Plymouth. It’s a corridor train.’ 

The young man was recovering himself ; also Miss Lee became 
aware of the fact that he was now considering her very intently 
and with strange suppressed excitement. He stood up, swung his 
suit-case into the rack above his head, glanced at his wrist-watch, 
and sat down again; then he produced a card-case, extracted a 
card, and held it out to her. 

‘Do you mind,’ he asked, ‘ if I introduce myself and talk to you 
for a little? You . . . you seem like a good sport, you know, and 
you’ve put an idea into my head.’ 

Miss Lee accepted his card, read upon it the simple name 
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‘George Quick,’ with the address of an ancient and austere Club 
and looked upon him with increased interest. 

‘Your name suits you,’ she remarked drily. 

Mr. Quick shook his head, grinning amiably. ‘No,’ he contradicted 
politely, ‘it doesn’t really. I’m usually pretty slow, and when I 
try to do anything in a hurry I generally make a hash of it, as I 
did just now. It’s awfully decent of you not to be annoyed.’ 

His vis-a-vis opened her wrist-bag and dropped his card into 
its depths. She felt light-headed. Three minutes earlier she had 
been a happy contented elderly spinster, travelling into Cornwall 
to view the house of many day-dreams where, with liberty and a 
dog, she intended to live a life entirely independent of former 
associations. She had almost rejoiced in her entire lack of near 
relations. Then, suddenly, she had been kissed as never in all her 
life had anyone kissed her. A mistake, of course, but nevertheless 
a tingling and revealing mistake. There was hardly an ‘ old maid’ 
of her acquaintance who did not possess a nephew somewhere ; she 
alone seemed to have missed both lovers and young relations ; and 
that startling embrace roused within her something young, pas- 
sionate, and maternal. She looked at George Quick with shy 
consternation, even while that errant tongue of hers took com- 
mand of her thoughts and expressed them without her volition. 

‘I’m not annoyed,’ she said, ‘ I’m a nephewless old maid ; I’ve 
never in my life had such a compliment paid me by any young man. 
It startled me for a minute, but that’s all.’ 

Mr. Quick uttered a peculiar sound like a suppressed cheer. 

‘I really can’t believe that, Miss . . .?’ he remarked firmly. 

‘It’s perfectly true,’ asseverated Dora, ‘and my name is Lee. 
I’m an old maid just released from bondage after looking after an 
invalid for twenty years. If you’d met me six months ago you 
couldn’t possibly have taken me for your Sylvia. That’s why 
your mistake has flattered me . . . and my new tailor.’ 

‘ And I wish to goodness,’ said the young man fervently, ‘ that 
you were my Aunt. My only Aunt’s marooned in Scotland, and 
she’s a bit of a beast in any case, and I could do with an Aunt 
just now, especially one who understood invalids.’ 

‘What in the world do you mean ?’ asked Miss Lee sharply. 

The young man replied, with apparent irrelevance, ‘ Are you 
getting out at Plymouth ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Dora, ‘I’m going on to Penzance. Why?’ 
‘Penzance?’ exclaimed George Quick delightedly. ‘I say, 
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this is luck! So are we. I'll hunt up Sylvia presently and bring 
her along, but I’ll explain first, if I may. I’ve got an insane sort 
of hope... I mean, there’s something providential about all 
this... D’you live at Penzance ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Miss Lee. ‘I’m going down to see a house. 
I’ve no friends there yet, but I have introductions. Do you know 
an old Colonel Duckett ? He’s a widower, but his wife used to be 
a friend of a friend of mine. He’s.. .’ 

‘ Sylvia’s pater!’ shouted Mr. Quick excitedly. ‘ No end of an 
old nuisance. Invalid, and expects her never to leave him. Doesn’t 
like me!’ 

‘How perfectly extraordinary ! ’ exclaimed Dora Lee, and knew 
that her exclamation covered more than the coincidence of their 
joint acquaintanceship. 

For a few seconds Mr. Quick sat silent, and Dora Lee received 
the impression that he was pulling his thoughts into order with a 
heavy hand and crushing his impulse to talk. On her part too she 
attempted to recover her bearings. This sudden confidential 
conversation with a perfect, even if youthful, stranger, was most 
imprudent. He might be any kind of fraud. Colonel Duckett 
did not like him, perhaps for good reason. The unknown Sylvia 
did, however, and, having regard to his looks, the quality of his 
kisses, and his apparent ingenuousness, this was not remarkable. 
Dora’s experience of men having been almost entirely limited to the 
elderly and infirm, did not offer her, she felt, much assistance 
towards discerning the real character of Mr. George Quick. When 
he next spoke she was still too uncertain of herself to evade a direct 
answer to a direct question. 

‘Have you ever met the Colonel, Miss Lee?’ asked Sylvia’s 
fiancé. 

‘No,’ replied Dora, ‘at present he doesn’t even know of my 
existence, and won’t, unless I decide to take that house.’ 

‘Great Scot!’ said the young man, with a sigh, and looked 
steadily out of the window. 

Presently he looked round again. 

‘Miss Lee,’ he said, seriously, ‘ you'll think me utterly mad and 
extremely impertinent. You'll probably demolish me, and if you 
do I shall perfectly understand it. But I’m going to make you a 
proposition after I’ve explained the situation fully. Will you be 
frightfully kind and hear me out, even if you feel that I’m daft to 
dream of it? It’s nothing to do with money, by the way; I’m 
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all right for that, so I’m not an adventurer looking for a loan, or 
anything of that kind. As a matter of fact my father died two 
years ago, and so now I’m Quick’s Motor-Cycles, and pretty well off. 
We’re an Army family with a crest somewhere, but we took to 
trade in the last generation and haven’t done so badly. I’ve a 
clean bill of health, in all directions; no debts, no girls, or any- 
thing like that. It’s necessary to tell you, or of course you'd 
jib at my coming suggestion ; but truly even a detective couldn’t 
dig up anything interesting in my past. I’ve been to Charrow and 
Oxford and I ride pretty often in Amateur Mo’bike Races, and 
really the old josser hasn’t a thing against me except that he hates 
the notion of sharing Sylvia. He’s ill, you see. Something wrong 
with the works that kills very seldom but gives him a certain 
amount of pain, and because he hasn’t a single other near relation 
who'd live with him Sylvia won’t leave him. She’s rather the gentle, 
old-fashioned type, you know ; got a heart and a confounded sense 
of duty and hopes that she’ll bring him round and that constant 
dropping will wear away the stone, and soon. She’s terrified of the 
idea that if she left him he’d get really ill and die, though I had a 
private yarn with the doctor who attends him and was told that the 
old ass is game for many a long year yet, bar accidents. Well, 
Sylvia manages to get up to Town for a week about once a quarter 
to stay with a school friend who’s married, and she and I were 
agreeing yesterday that if only my only Aunt had been a decent sort 
and lived down South and would go and make love to her father 
it would help us forward a lot.’ 

He stopped. His voice was husky and he appeared to be sitting 
on needles. Miss Lee, observing these symptoms, found herself 
convinced of his bona fides. 

She pulled on her hat and leant back in her corner. 

‘Are you,’ she asked, in tones shaken with nervous laughter, 
‘ proposing to adopt me for an Aunt ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the young man bluntly, ‘Iam. I’d give anything to 
possess a really sporting, attractive . . . Aunt.’ 

‘Ruling out money-payments what would you give?’ asked 
Dora. ‘Affection? Attention? Would you be a good nephew?’ 

‘I’d adore her!’ said the young man fervently. ‘Sylvia and 
I would . . . smother her in roses!’ 

‘I didn’t know,’ mused Miss Lee aloud, ‘that modern young 
men were ever poetical. I thought they called their aunts “old 
beans” and so on. By the way, has it occurred to you that I 
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may not be at all a nice person? Hadn’t you better enquire into 
my past ?’ 

And then the young man really excelled himself. 

‘You’ve a beautiful past,’ he said, ‘and you carry it in your 
face.’ 

Miss Lee gave a little gasp. 

‘ Will you,’ she said, ‘ go and find your Sylvia and bring her here, 
please ? ’ 

And that was how the mad thing happened. 


_ Sylvia Duckett, whom her fiancé unearthed in a neighbouring 
compartment, and brought along to interview his possible Aunt at 
the end of twenty minutes of argument and persuasion, possessed 
blue wistfully mischievous eyes and a silver tongue. Also she was 
twenty-three, and her presence recalled vividly to Dora Lee the 
days of her own forfeited youth; days of immured loneliness 
with a widowed father followed by more days of care and respon- 
sibility as the nurse-housekeeper of her father’s friend. Much 
raking through their respective family histories actually yielded 
them a distant relationship to one another through a remote cousin 
whom neither of them had ever seen. On this slight connection 
Sylvia built triumphantly, having satisfied an acute young mind 
that this grey-haired, bright-eyed willowy woman was in all respects 
everything that she should be and eminently qualified for Auntship. 

‘It really is providential, Miss Lee,’ she pleaded, ‘ our all meeting 
like this. Why, the house you’re coming down to see, “‘ Dorcote,” 
is one of just two detached houses standing by themselves, and the 
other one, “‘ Dorlands,” is ours! And Father’s old friend, General 
Briggs, who lived in Dorcote for years, died ten months ago—just 
before I got engaged to George—and his widow is selling the place 
and going to live with her son, and it’s upset Father terribly. He’s 
been lamenting that strangers will come there and he'll have to board 
up the little gate he had put in the garden wall for the General to 
come in and out tosee him. We live awfully quietly, Miss Lee ; we 
see nobody. It’s an old-maid’s life for me, but I didn’t mind it until 
Imet George. Just think what it would mean for us if a really nice 
Aunt of George’s took Dorcote! Father would get to know her 
and like her—he’s always liked women’s company—and she could 
tell him what a good nephew she has, and what a dear little boy 
he used to be, and she would come in to see us at odd times and cheer 
Father up. It was really losing General Briggs only two years 
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after Mother that made Father so nervous of losing me, and I 
haven’t the heart to quarrel with him. He has a lot of pain, you 
know, and can’t help being cranky sometimes, but he only has me, 
and Mother left him tome. He spent nearly all his life in India and 
Egypt, and most of his friends are gone. But I’m perfectly sure 
that he’d give way and it would all be happy and nice after he’d 
known you for a bit. You see, George and I would have to live in 
London because of his business, and we could only come down for 
visits, but you’d be there all the time.’ 

She paused, and waited for a reply. Miss Lee looked at her 
enigmatically. 

* Yes,’ she said, under her breath, ‘ of course; I’d be there... 
as I always have been... all the time!’ 

She pondered the young couple, suddenly serious. 

‘If I do this thing,’ she said slowly, ‘ I’m being party to a fraud, 
you know. It may be a white lie, but if we pull it off, and you two 
irresponsible creatures are safely married, I shall tell your father 
the truth myself, Miss Duckett.’ 

‘Well, that won’t matter!’ replied Sylvia, joyously. ‘ Father 
really has a sense of fun. He forgets it as a rule now, but it’s there. 
And he used to enjoy practical jokes once upon a time. And 
when he really knows George—whom he’s scarcely met yet and 
wouldn’t trouble to know before—and you, he’ll like you too much 
to be very angry. It'll be a tremendous joke. Oh, Miss Lee, you 
don’t know what it would mean to us! You don’t know how 
desperate it is to feel young and have everything lovely offered to 
you, and to be tied by the leg and not know whether it would be 
right to break away! If Father was well and strong I shouldn’t 
care. I’d have a row and make it up afterwards. But you can’t 
row with him when you know he’s been awake all night in pain 
and looks forward to seeing you with his tea in the morning as if 
you were a sort of angel. I always make him tea at six o’clock, 
before his man comes to him, and sometimes his face is so grey 
and he’s so grateful that I could cry. It makes one forget his 
selfishness.’ 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes. George Quick had thought- 
fully departed, smoking, into the corridor, and Sylvia, with a little 
gesture of the head, indicated his broad back. 

‘ He’s young,’ she cried, ‘and I’m young, and I love vigour 
and health and “go.” But it’s too much if we have to reach our 
happiness by trampling over someone who’s old and suffering. 
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I don’t think that I could do it! Besides . . . it wouldn’t only 
be Daddy’s body but his soul too!’ 

Miss Lee looked hurriedly out of the window. Dimly, from the 
back of her mind, there arose for her the conviction that down at 
Penzance, once again, there awaited her the shackles of self-efface- 
ment, that inevitably she was being drawn once more to the side 
of a sick-bed so that another might go free. She looked round 
at the tweed back of George, at the fine tan of his neck, at the 
nut-brown unruly hair. And she knew suddenly that even so 
sacrifice would be sweet ; a thankoffering for the kiss which had 
reborn her into a new world. Lovers she had missed and mar- 
riage; children she could never possess; but a nephew and even 
a niece might be hers as surely as affection could supply them. 
Had she been a mother how little would she have accounted sacri- 
fice! And these grown-up children were hers . . . at a price. 

She moved briskly, like a bird, and called suddenly in a clear, 
soft voice audible above the rattling of the train. 

‘George!’ she called, ‘come here at once! We’ve got to get 
all this straight ! ’ 

And, smiling, George came. 


They lunched together in the restaurant-car, a family party 
plunged into the delicious intimacy of fellow-conspirators. At 
Penzance they parted company, Miss Lee and her nephew taking 
their places in the conveyance supplied by the hotel for which they 
were bound, Sylvia climbing into her waiting car. George, who 
knew Penzance and the Manager of their hostelry from frequent 
former visits, walked his Aunt abroad between tea and dinner 
to see the town. On the following morning he was to accompany 
her when she kept her appointment to view Dorcote, and after- 
wards, if the day was sunny, the redoubtable Colonel Duckett 
might be encountered on his lawn. If not, they would call form- 
ally upon him during the afternoon after his nap. Which pro- 
cedure they adopted depended on whatever information Sylvia 
imparted to them through the door in the party-wall. 

At the hotel Miss Lee began to experience the full delights of 
Auntship to an attentive nephew. Her own expenses she insisted 
on defraying, partly because of the novel pleasure which she exper- 
ienced in being able herself to pay a stiffish account, but chiefly 
because, as she informed George, she was not a mercenary hired 
for any other wages than affection. The novelty of freedom, ease, 
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and masculine attention exhilarated her. The sea, the band, and 
an excellent dinner, sent her to bed happy as a débutante, and 
George, smoking a final cigarette under the stars after bidding her 
good night, took note of the fact. 

‘She’s been starved for fun,’ he thought, ‘and she must have 
been pretty. Rotten luck. I don’t believe that she can dance.’ 

Up on the hillside at Dorlands Sylvia, sentimentally considering 
the moon, registered a similar conviction. 

‘George’s new Aunt is a lamb,’ she remarked to herself, ‘ and 
she’s never had her day.’ 


Now Dora Lee was, by instinct and training, the most truthful 
of mortals; and yet it is to be recorded that, having awakened 
early on the next morning from a most luxurious slumber, she lay 
and composed convincing and perfectly untrue accounts of George’s 
early youth for later use on the Colonel. She did so, moreover, 
with a sense of keen delight, and when she arose she selected the 
most becoming morning frock she possessed for her first encounter 
with the invalid. She came to breakfast sparkling, delicate colour 
ebbing and flowing in her face, smiles haunting the corners of her 
mouth; and her nephew’s matutinal kiss paid her homage. It 
was very nice, but, as she remarked plaintively, it was not the kiss 
of yesterday. 

‘That, I’m afraid,’ said Miss Lee regretfully, ‘can never be 
repeated.’ 

‘Aunt Dora,’ replied her nephew severely, ‘ you’re trying to 
flirt with me!’ And they both laughed, and the coffee tasted 
delicious. 

At eleven-fifteen, in bright sunshine, they climbed the hill to 
Dorcote and Miss Lee made the acquaintance of General Briggs’ 
widow, a kindly woman, who smiled affably upon George. 

‘I didn’t know, Miss Lee, that you were Mr. Quick’s aunt,’ she 
said, shaking hands, ‘ but naturally you’d hardly have mentioned 
that in writing to a stranger. I’m delighted. That dear girl 
Sylvia needs a friend close at hand with more influence over her 
father than I have. Colonel Duckett has known me for too many 
years ; nothing J can say has any weight with him. Between you 
and me and the gatepost, Miss Lee, I’ve never liked the man. 
He had an affection for my husband which my husband did not 
altogether return, but we were both extremely fond of Sylvia’s 
gentle little mother and of Sylvia.’ 
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‘What’s wrong with him?’ asked Dora Lee. George had dis- 
appeared through the party-wall and the two women sat alone 
together. 

‘Well, once he feared cancer, but it isn’t. If he’d consent to 
an operation that would almost certainly cure the trouble, but he 
won't hear of it. Spiritually, in my opinion, he’s thoroughly 
unwholesome, and he’s devoured with self-pity. He’s a difficult 
individual, and threatens suicide whenever Sylvia talks of leaving 
him. People who talk like that seldom carry it out, but Sylvia 
is inclined to believe him. He had a touch of the sun in Egypt, 
and perhaps he’s sufficiently unhinged really to take his life. Any- 
how, I believe that the occasional society of a bright wholesome 
woman like yourself, Miss Lee, would do wonders for him. For 
some reason that I never fathomed, Mrs. Duckett kept all women, 
even myself, at a distance from him, and she was altogether too 
quiet and conventional, dear soul, to amuse him much. She 
worried so about his health that I fancy she helped to make him 
morbid, but he has seen a good deal of service and he reads a great 
deal and can be quite entertaining when with anyone congenial 
to him. He needs a good feminine tonic and not too much 
sympathy.’ 

‘Meaning me,’ ejaculated Dora. ‘Umph! I’m glad George 
has another partisan in you, but I can’t say that I fancy the job 
he’s set me. Well... May I see over this house ?’ 

It was a charming house, small yet spacious, in perfect order, 
old enough to boast of solidity, new enough to be, as it had been, 
adapted to modern needs. But especially there clung about it a 
faint mellow memory of tobacco and family life. Its furniture was 
well-tended but well-worn, its colours had faded into harmony ; it 
was essentially a home. In the ground-floor room which had 
been the General’s special preserve an old-fashioned gilt-embossed 
wallpaper adorned the walls and a rack full of pipes still stood 
upon the mantelpiece. Mrs. Briggs passed through this room 
silently, and, opening the french window, beside which grew a large 
magnolia, stepped out on to the path still in silence. Impulsively 
Dora followed her. : 

‘Are you selling any of the furniture with the house?’ she 
asked, trying to control the eagerness of her voice, ‘ because, if 
you are, I’ll take over all the ordinary things—chairs and beds and 
tables and carpets—at a fair valuation.’ 

Mrs. Briggs halted, and stared away from her across the garden. 
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‘Yes,’ she said, after a pause. ‘I’m going to live with one 
of my sons. They are all married, and except for the plate and 
pictures and a few other things my furniture would not suit their 
houses. It isn’t up to date, you know, and neither is it antique. 
And it’s worn.’ 

‘This isn’t an old-maid’s house,’ said Dora, ‘and I’d like to 
keep the feel of it. You see, I hope to have George and Sylvia and 
soon their children in and out of it. I want a family of my own, 
even if it’s by proxy.’ 

‘I’m glad,’ said Mrs. Briggs. ‘I dreaded an auction.’ 

George Quick came joyfully toward them. 

‘The Colonel’s enticed out under the cedar on the lawn,’ he 
announced. ‘ We’ve told him you're taking Dorcote, Aunt Dora, 
and he’s a bit intrigued in spite of himself. I told him you were a 
sport and I said your age was thirty-five. You don’t look a day 
older ! ’ 

‘George!’ said Miss Lee, and was borne through the garden 
door. 

‘Come back to lunch!’ called Mrs. Briggs, ‘I want to talk to 
you, Miss Lee. George can go back to his hotel!’ 

Aunt and nephew emerged on the other side of the wall through 
a belt of rhododendrons upon a smooth-shaven lawn, on the further 
side of which a large man, lean and heavy, sat in a basket chair 
beneath a wide-spreading cedar tree, a table covered with books and 
periodicals at his elbow and Sylvia in attendance. He rose at 
their approach, and Dora’s first impression was of a certain gaunt 
grace about the Colonel’s tall figure, next of a cynical mouth and 
sombre dark eyes, which regarded her critically. ‘ He’ll never take 
me for thirty-five !’ she thought confusedly. ‘ I wish George hadn’t 
said such a silly thing!’ But she smiled sweetly upon Sylvia’s 
father, and he bowed courteously. 

‘ Ah, Miss Lee!’ he said, ‘so you are replacing the Briggses 
next door. I am very much relieved to hear it.’ 

Dora pulled herself together. 

‘Yes, Colonel Duckett,’ she said, accepting the chair which 
George placed for her. ‘I am afraid that you will have to endure 
me for a neighbour, and ’—she experienced a sudden reckless bold- 
ness—‘ I’m going to make myself an intolerable nuisance to you 
over these young people.’ 

Sylvia’s father smiled. ; 

‘Indeed!’ he said. ‘So George has imported you down here 
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as an ally, has he? Well... well . . . we won’t quarrel about 
that yet. Let us discover first how far we can be friends, and 
whether a charming lady will be really kind to a bored invalid. 
I get terribly weary of my life, Miss Lee.’ 

Dora became acutely aware of the fact that those dark eyes had 
taken in rather avidly every detail of her appearance, and that this 
marooned man found her attractive. She began to feel like bait on 
a hook, a mere worm set to catch a greedy carp. How selfish 
lovers were! Those two behind her had almost audibly sighed 
with relief because she had ‘ gone down’ well with the Colonel. 
She did not dare look at them. 

‘I want a few minutes’ private conversation with you, Colonel 
Duckett,’ she said lightly. ‘George, do take Miss Duckett for a 
walk somewhere.’ 

‘For half an hour,’ supplemented the Colonel. ‘Lunch is at 
one o’clock, remember. Will you lunch with us, Miss Lee ?’ 

Dora Lee found herself thinking: ‘If Ido he’ll gobble me .. . 
gobble, gobble, gobble. Oh, he’s horrid!’ But she assented 
gamely, and sent a message vii George to Mrs. Briggs. After all, 
she had been engaged to subjugate the Colonel, and, collapsed 
roué though she instinctively felt him to be, her wages were worth 
earning. Were they not a home and family affection as against 
utter loneliness ? Still, things would have been easier if she had 
not felt that dim disturbing sense of aversion for Sylvia’s father. 

In spite of herself the feeling of aversion grew steadily within 
her soul during the half-hour’s conversation which ensued and 
throughout the excellent luncheon which followed it; and that 
although the Colonel set himself to please and George and Sylvia 
beamed with silent thanksgiving. The man, intellectually, was 
interesting, and quick to discern in Miss Lee a certain amount of 
mental affinity. She surmised that his dead wife had somewhat 
failed him in that respect, and that her own many years of com- 
panionship to a cultured invalid had provided her with useful 
weapons for the conquest of Colonel Duckett, but her conquest 
yielded her more disturbance than satisfaction. It was too easy, 
and there was something coldly sensual behind the man’s cor- 
diality. In her ignorance of life Dora Lee knew not how to define 


"it, but she felt it as a sinister power marring her instinctive desire 


to be friendly, and she knew that George and Sylvia, being young 
and self-absorbed, had never noticed it. Perhaps this queer some- 
thing was the reason why the late Mrs. Duckett had kept other 
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women at arm’s length from her invalid husband. Perhaps he was 
@ man with a past. Miss Lee’s ideas of vice were hazy, and she 
had no wish to think ill of anybody, so she shelved the thought 
hastily. Whatever the Colonel’s past might have been it was over 
and done with. He was an invalid now, and . . . Sylvia’s father. 
And Sylvia was youth imprisoned, and she, Dora, perhaps held the 
key to the girl’s liberty. So she talked and listened, sparkling 
because George also sat at the Colonel’s table. 

But later, dismissing George, she went for a long solitary walk 
and struggled to face facts. In twenty-four hours, after all those 
years of well-ordered existence, she had allowed Life to sweep her 
off her feet. Here she was, Dora Lee aged forty-nine, breaking 
suddenly into an autumn flowering, all because of that kiss in the 
train. A starved fool, she had fallen headlong in love with the 
kisser in a tumult of emotion which, had she not been a scrupulous 
woman, might have been ugly and silly indeed. It would cost her 
much, including prolonged flirtations with Sylvia’s dubious father, 
to raise this clamorous craving for love to the pure heights of 
maternal affection. If she really stayed here, really took Dorcote 
and continued to play her réle as George’s Aunt, the thing would 
come perilously near to agony. She could still, at present, run away. 
But she had never yet since her childhood run away from anything 
that hurt. She had been raised in the school of Stoics. 

It must be borne in mind, when judging the subsequent 
behaviour of Dora Lee, that while she could understand her own 
capacity for loving she had no suspicion of her own capacity for 
hate, an emotion unconsidered in her philosophy, a philosophy 
which accounted the tiger inherent in us all for a mere tabby-cat 
tameable to the hearth. 

She came back from her walk recollected and resolved; and 
within a fortnight she and such furnishings as she cared to translate 
from the big dull house of her hitherto small dull existence were 
installed in Dorcote, and the tragi-comedy born of George’s kiss 
proceeded to play itself out. She took stock of the middle-aged 
quietude of Sylvia’s existence and the Colonel’s few friends, and 
strove to enliven the girl’s routine by making open house of Dorcote 
to Sylvia’s London friends and those of George. These took her at 
her word and descended upon her in showers of youth. They 
bathed and played tennis, picnicked and motored all through that 
hot gay summer, and they danced to wireless orchestras, to her 
piano and to her gramophone at all sorts of unexpected hours. 
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Miss Lee herself painfully unlearnt the smooth waltz of her youth 
and adapted her steps to sauntering syncopation. In her heart 
she wondered how a generation so full of energy could live without 
the bliss of ‘kitchen’ Lancers. She was popular, and George 
insisted on halving the expenses of this casual and constant hos- 
pitality, and despite a stubbornly aching heart she was happy ; 
but Sylvia’s father complained of ‘noise next door’ until Dora 
consented to sit with him for an hour every day, téte-d-téte over a 
chess-board or merely in conversation, during which, with sprightly 
obtuseness, she fended off compliments and anecdotes which 
broadened with growing familiarity. 

The summer waned. By November Dorcote had relapsed, 
temporarily, into quiet, and George was making speed-trials on a 
new build of motor cycle at Brooklands. The Colonel’s grip on his 
daughter had certainly relaxed, and she and George were openly 
engaged, with a vague hope of marriage in the New Year. And 
at the bottom of Dora’s heart was panic. Then, shattering the 
outer calm of their status quo came George’s accident. 

It might, said the great surgeon in London, have been a great 
deal worse, but even so mending and convalescence would absorb 
many weeks. There were no complications. Two white-faced 
women thanked him, and in the privacy of their hotel Sylvia 
delivered an ultimatum. 

‘I’m not going home, Aunt Dora,’ she announced. ‘I shall 
stop here and marry George the instant he can hobble, and then 
I shall take him for a long sea-trip and make him give up this 
vile cycle-racing for good. I can’t endure any more delay. I’ve 
had enough of it.’ 

‘What about your father?’ asked Dora faintly. 

Sylvia glanced at her under drooping lashes. 

‘Daddy’d marry you if you’d let him,’ she said, slowly. 
‘Couldn’t you, Aunt Dora? It... it... needn’t be like 
ordinary marriage, you know. I don’t think you need even give 
up Dorcote. He’d .. . just feel that he belonged to somebody 
again, you know. As it is you’ve done wonders with him. You 
like him, don’t you ?’ 

‘No!’ said Miss Lee decidedly. 

They were sitting in a quiet corner of the hotel lounge, and the 
girl glanced about anxiously to make sure of their seclusion. Her 
young face was drawn. 

‘You don’t like him?’ she said, bewilderedly. 
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‘Idon’t. I’m sorry, my dear, but nothing would ever persuade 
me to marry your father. I’ll be decent and neighbourly to him; 
if you like I’ll risk the proprieties of Penzance and trot in and out 
of Dorlands when you're no longer there to chaperone me. Within 
certain limits I’ll even flirt with him; but I won’t marry him,’ 

‘You know what he threatens to do if I desert him ?’ 

“Yes. My dear girl, I don’t think you need take that threat of 
suicide seriously.’ 

*I can’t help it, but I do. He wouldn’t do it if you’d marry 
him. If he does it it will be a shadow over George and me for 
ever, but I must marry George. I'll have to risk it.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Dora Lee mechanically, ‘ but I couldn’t marry 
your father.’ 

There was a pause. People moved across the lounge in groups, 
but to Sylvia and to Dora Lee they seemed to be far away. Pres- 
ently the girl spoke again. 

‘ Of course we couldn’t ask you to take Daddy if you feel like 
that,’ she said. ‘I know he’s queer in some ways. But he told me 
not so long ago that he always carried poison and that when he was 
satisfied that nobody loved him he would take it. He’s always 
maintained that when all the pleasure in life has been spun away 
you've the right to cut the thread yourself. He doesn’t believe 
in any hereafter. Doctor Trevennick laughed when I told him 
and then went and had a private talk with Gavin, and told me that 
I needn’t worry. Gavin was quite certain Daddy carried no poison, 
but I was not to speak of it to Daddy. The Doctor said he’d 
known Daddy and heard that threat for years and tried to make 
me believe it was just a bogey, but something keeps on telling me 
that it isn’t. Gavin is only a paid servant, and however well he 
waits on Daddy he can’t give him affection. George and I really 
thought you were... a little keen on Daddy. You’ve made 
such a difference to him and you share so many tastes about reading 
and all that. And now you say you don’t even like him!’ 

A hard momentary anger stirred in the older woman. ‘Oh, you 
young people!’ she cried. ‘You don’t... I loved...’ Her 
lips twisted over her words and curtailed them. ‘ I’ve been a better 
actress than I knew,’ she said lightly. ‘I won’t say that I really 
don’t like your father, Sylvia. When he forgets to discuss himself 
and gets on to literature and the East he is really interesting. 
T’ll do my level best to make him normal and keep him amused. 
T’'ll try to be his affectionate friend. Your duty is with George 
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now. I promise you that I won’t let your father poison himself 
or anything like that.’ 

‘Really ? You'll do your best ?’ 

‘My level best. And now I’m going to bed.’ 


Travelling alone back to Penzance, Dora Lee thought grimly 
that the light-hearted comedy into which she had been trapped 
on that first journey now bid fair to shape into tragedy for herself. 
She had tied up her own freedom at the service of others; having 
liberty she had straightway forfeited it. Over her future loomed 
the sinister semi-pathetic figure of Colonel Duckett, and she hated 
him. And she had pledged herself to be his affectionate friend, 
to take care of him. And he was going to propose marriage, and 
she would have to refuse him and there would be an awkward scene ; 
hysterical talk of suicide (how she despised male hysterics !) self- 
pity, cheap cynicism, endless demands upon her time and tact, 
and she would be alone at Dorcote; no George, no Sylvia. Only 
the sea and Colonel Duckett, and the sap slowly dying down to 
winter in her veins. Was ever woman such a fool as herself? If 
only the Colonel would cut the knot by dying naturally and soon 
without this ridiculous talk of poison! But of course he wouldn’t. 

She reached Penzance late on a December evening, and put off 
the ordeal of encountering the Colonel by means of a brief note 
containing Sylvia’s news and a promise to call round the next 
morning to see him. Thenshe swallowed a perfunctory supper and 
two tablets of aspirin. To-morrow worlds might crash, but to- 
night she would sleep. She had not slept a wink last night up in 
Town. 

She was preparing next morning to call upon the invalid when 
the invalid, amazingly, called on her. Though by no means chair- 
ridden the Colonel seldom prowled outside his own domain in the 
winter, and she found him huddled over her new-kindled sitting- 
room fire, forlorn as a dog ejected from his kennel. He rose at her 
entrance, extending to her hands of appeal—a yellow, shaken, 
pitiable creature. 

‘Miss Lee,’ he said, ‘I’m a lonely deserted old man!’ 

She touched his fingers swiftly and sat down. 

‘What a wretched fire!’ she said, poking vigorously. ‘ There, 
that’s better! Well, I see you’ve had my note. And I’m sure 
you understand now that Sylvia’s place is with George.’ 

He approached her hungrily. A lean, tremulous hand touched 
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her hair, her shoulder, gripped her shoulder suddenly as a bird of 
prey. With a tremor of fear Dora Lee realised that this man for 
all his invalidism, was strong, both in will and muscle, a difficult 
man to fight. 

‘Dora,’ he said, ‘I can’t endure my life alone. Sylvia can 
go. I want a wife, I want you. It’s you or the end.’ 

‘Don’t, Colonel Duckett. That’s rubbish!’ 

‘Dora, I’m starved! I married a fool the first time, a good 
fool, but a fool. No sport in her, no brains. Don’t tell me there’s 
no fire in you! There’s fire in me, even now, a last flare. Life’s 
cheated me. It’s cheated you a bit. But we might cheat life 
together—laugh at the gods, eh? Snatch something before we die 
and it’s all over? An operation even now would cure me. I’ve 
believed that ever since I met you and felt it was worth the risk. 
Say you'll marry me and I'll take the risk. If not I'll take... 
something else.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool! Let me go, your hand hurts!’ 

‘Does it? Lord, I’d like to hurt you! D’you know what 
you're like? An autumn rose. -You...’ 

‘I’m nearly fifty, Colonel Duckett. I feel no raptures for you. 
Please let go.’ 

‘Will you marry me ?’ 

‘No! Why should I when I don’t love you? Youdon’t want 
an unwilling wife! Why not keep a decent friendship unspoilt ? 
You needn’t think nobody cares for you. Perhaps when Sylvia 
and George are married and have children and you’ve got over 
your operation, you'll find out life hasn’t cheated .. .’ 

‘Bah! D’you think I’m the kind of man to enjoy looking on 
while others live? At sixty? No! I want either life or death, 
not a compromise! I’ve been marking time for the last few years, 
waiting to see if anything worth while turned up to make my life 
worth continuing. You’ve turned up. Refuse me, and you're 
directly responsible for my death!’ 

‘What a coward’s threat! ’ 

‘Perhaps. I don’t care. I’ve given you the facts. Mean to 
tell me you’re satisfied with an old maid’s existence? You, with 
that colour in your cheeks? Fifty? Women of your type need 
love long after fifty. You ought to be glad to find a man ready 
to give it!’ 

‘Well, I’m not. I believe in a hereafter and you don’t, Colonel 
Duckett. Whatever I’ve missed here. . .’ 
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‘Ah, so you have missed something ?’ : 

‘We all do. It doesn’t signify. It’s only a game of patience, 
and everything comes in the end.’ 

‘What? Love? You despise desire, I suppose ?’ 

‘No I don’t. But if I’ve missed that I expect to find it in a 
better form in another life. I do. Nothing’s permanently cut 
out. Oh, let go my shoulder, please ! ’ 

He released her slowly, drew away, and sat down like a man 
exhausted. She watched him, aware that she ought to feel com- 
passion for him but that she experienced only increasing aversion. 
He seemed just then a creature hardly decent, a horrible travesty 
of youth. She hated him. His was a gross burlesque of her own 
exalted love for George. He knew nothing of sacrifice and holy 
pain, only the agony of the baulked grasper. His very suffering 
was ignoble. Yet he was frightening, and she did not know how 
to deal with him and at the same time keep her promise to Sylvia 
and spread shielding wings over the happiness of George. 

She rang the bell peremptorily. 

‘You'd better have a cup of coffee with me now and be sensible,’ 
she said. ‘I’ve promised Sylvia to take care of you and I will, 
but I can’t marry you. You and I, Colonel Duckett, are just 
old campaigners. We must be content to let the younger ones 
have the bands and flags. Let’s laugh, and the world will go round 
all right.’ 

He did not answer, but crouched once more over the fire, and 
she watched him anxiously. The parlour-maid entered, received 
the order for coffee, and withdrew again. The brooding man sud- 
denly squared his shoulders. 

‘Coffee!’ he said. ‘That will be good. I feel like coffee. 
My nerves are going to bits. So you hate me, Dora ?’ 

Miss Lee quenched her own emotion with a firm hand. 

‘If you'll be reasonable, Berkeley,’ she said nervously, using 
his Christian name for the first time in their acquaintance, ‘ I'll 
be your friend. If you'll have that operation and get well we can 
go about together and do some of the jolly things that the young 
ones do. And we can always play chess and read and do light 
gardening together as now. There’s no reason to spoil anything so 
pleasant as all that by folly, is there ?’ 

‘ And all that tepid trash is life, I suppose ? ’ said Colonel Duckett 
harshly. ‘I tell you, Dora, that if you are contented to sink 
down into that I’m not. I’ve lived once . . . till my health began 
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to fail. Sylvia’s mother made my health an excuse for shutting 
me up here. She was a prude in some ways. She held the purse- 
strings, you know. I’d nothing but my pension. When she died 
suddenly I was too ill to care for my freedom, and I jibbed at that 
operation. Now your coming has changed all that. Listen. 
When I’m fit we'll travel, I’ll show you life! I'll renew my youth 
like an eagle. I have money now, andj you’re not poor. Life 
would have a lot to offer us if we joined forces. We're not old 
yet, but I don’t suppose you’d do this without marriage.’ 

‘Really, Colonel Duckett ! ’ 

The coffee came at this moment, daintily served with clear 
white crystals of sugar-candy in a bowl beside the coffee-pot. 

Dora poured out two cups rather unsteadily. 

‘Come!’ she said, ‘I’m not modern enough for your ideas, 
Berkeley. We won’t discuss it.’ 

The Colonel felt in several pockets and extracted a cigarette- 
holder but no case. 

‘I’ve left my cigarettes at home,’ he said apologetically. ‘May 
I have one of yours?’ 

Dora Lee did not smoke, but she kept a box of cigarettes on 
a side-table, at that moment behind her. She rose, glad of the 
excuse for movement and of being able for a minute to turn away 
from this dreadful chained satyr who was Sylvia’s father. She 
put the opened box down on the low table between them beside 
the coffee-tray and watched while he took and lit his cigarette, her 
thoughts wandering distressedly. 

‘ Would you put some sugar in my coffee, please?’ She woke 
from her abstraction with a start. 

‘Won’t you help yourself ?’ 

‘T’d rather you did.’ 

‘Oh, very well!’ She laughed. A sentimental satyr! A 
poor cheap satyr after all, although he had just frightened her 
middle-aged reserve. She shovelled together a little heap of the 
crystals in the shell-shaped spoon belonging to the bowl and tipped 
them into his cup, repeating the process with her own. They 
drank simultaneously, the Colonel gulping a large mouthful with 
an unseemly noise. Dora Lee put down her cup hurriedly. The 
coffee tasted salt and flat. Across the tray her eyes encountered 
those of the Colonel and she grew cold. She gripped the edge 
of the table, conscious of nausea and faintness. ‘What... 
what .. .’ she gasped, ‘ what’s in the coffee ?’ 
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The Colonel sat rigid. He looked green. For a second he was 
silent. Then, leaning forward, he dragged the sugar-bowl towards 
him. ‘Cyanide,’ he said; ‘we ought both to be dead!’ 

a 

‘Damn!’ said the Colonel violently. ‘Damn, damn, damn!’ 

Dora Lee conquered her sensation of sickness and seized the 
sugar basin. Among the candy crystals lay others, opaquely white. 
‘Cyanide!’ she cried hysterically. ‘That’s washing-soda! You 
... you've tried to kill us both with washing-soda! How dare 
you, you wicked abominable man! ’ 

Colonel Duckett paid no heed to her outcry. From his pocket 
he had drawn out a flat screw-topped bottle, the remainder of 
whose contents, a few crystal grains, he shook out upon the tray. 
Indubitably washing-soda. He stared at them stupidly. 

‘Gavin,’ he said at last, ‘he must have found the stuff, and 
changed it.’ 

‘And you want me to marry you when you're capable of doing 
that!’ stormed Miss Lee, suddenly beside herself. ‘ And you think 
you're a man, and you think you’ve lived! Why, I’ve lived more 
in my little potty old-maid’s existence than you’ve ever known 
with all your adventures! You don’t know a thing, you don’t 
understand a thing, and everyone for the last ten years has gone 
about with bated breath trying to keep you from being hurt. 
Well, go home and poison yourself! Do you hear? Poison your- 
self! I don’t care, Sylvia won’t care, when I tell her of this! I’ve 
rung the bell and the maid’s coming. Go and drown yourself 
if you like. You've carte-blanche to finish yourself off in any way 
you fancy and nobody’ll care a pin. Nobody pities you. J don’t. 
You're just a beastly, selfish old satyr, and the sooner you’re off the 
face of the earth the better!’ 

The Colonel was on his feet blinking. 

‘People like you,’ continued Dora, borne on the flood of her 
own eloquence, ‘are just in the way. You cumber the earth. 
And I’m not George’s Aunt. Good day!’ 

She swept past the startled parlourmaid. A few minutes later 
she saw the Colonel’s back, still registering bewilderment, disap- 
pear through the party-door, and the tigress within her stretched 
and purred, sharpening secret claws. 

‘Poison!’ she muttered, ‘Poison! Pah! And people make 
dramas out of that kind of love! Headlines in the papers... 
I wonder what he’ll do now? I suppose I ought to tell the 
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Doctor . . . but he’s away for a week. I must speak to Gavin. 
Dear me, how very refreshing it was to speak out! I really feel 
as if I’d just had a good wash!’ 


Six months later Miss Lee sat at her desk writing to Mrs. George 
Quick, then cruising on a prolonged honeymoon about the Southern 
seas. 


* As you know,’ wrote Dora’s ready pen, ‘ your father has quite 
picked up since his operation. I’ve built up the door in the wall 
and we are not on speaking terms, which has done him a world of 
good, but I had a note from him this morning announcing his 
engagement to the Nurse who had charge of him at the nursing- 
home. Since all the doctors knew about the cyanide episode I 
presume that she does and will take the risk. Funny, how that 
broke the spell that lay over all of us, wasn’t it ? 

I’m selling Dorcote. I mean to travelround the world before I 
die. I never realised before that I wasn’t truly domestic, but just 
hypnotised. I’m going to kick up my heels, and when I’ve finished 
T’ll come and settle in Town somewhere near you two and be a wild 
old woman. 

Kiss George for me, and thank him enormously for kidnapping 
me to be his Aunt. But for that I’d have subsided hopelessly into 
tea-parties and a little Bridge and no thought of looking over the 
edge of the horizon. Between him and your father I’ve found 
myself. I didn’t know I could be like that ; not a nice neat spin- 
ster but a savage. I didn’t know that I could talk so like a fish- 
wife. I’ve begun to live... and learn... and enlarge my 
vocabulary. 

Your devoted Aunt, 
Dora.’ 


Miss Lee folded her letter, addressed, closed, and stamped the 
envelope. Away in the sunshine the sea sparkled. Her heart 
sang. 

She looked at her calendar, tore off yesterday’s leaf which she 
had forgotten to remove, and read the caption for the day. 

‘It is better to be seventy years young than forty years old,’ 
read Miss Lee aloud, and smiled. 
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SOME NORTHERN DEER FORESTS. 
BY GILFRID HARTLEY. 


THE credit of first exploring the North of Scotland, on a large 
scale in search of sport, must be given to an English squire—Colonel 
Thornton of Thornville Royal in Yorkshire. I am not sure of the 
year in which his great adventure took place, but the substantial 
quarto in which it is recorded was published in 1804. No expense 
was spared in making the expedition a success; the Falcon sloop, 
with a crew of three men was engaged for the sea work, and innumer- 
able horses conveyed the party and their impedimenta whenever 
roads or tracks were available. Colonel Thornton took with him a 
gig and two baggage waggons ; a valet; a groom; a waggoner; a 
falconer; a boy; and ‘other servants.’ Also an artist. There 
were four setters, six pointers, and six hawks, two boats and many 
nets, and every possible kind of gear for shooting and fishing. 
With these appliances ‘ three or four gentlemen with their servants, 
etc., could be accommodated whenever they saw a beautiful spot 
that promised to afford them sport.’ Colonel Thornton was never 
troubled about a lodge—about any particular lodge; he ‘looked 
after the encampment ’ and arranged for a suitable house near the 
‘beautiful spot’ with everything that was necessary, including a 
‘good cook and stabling for twenty horses.’ And—when it suited 
him and such places were available—he seems to have offered himself 
as a guest to many great houses, Taymouth, Moy, and Gordon Castle, 
forexample. During his tour he shot and fished and netted and 
hawked wherever the humour took him, and I cannot find out that he 
ever asked leave of any of the lairds over whose ground he travelled. 

His bags were not very large, though he often speaks of the 
abundance of game; he did a great deal of hawking and fishing ; 
his biggest pike ‘ weighed nearly 48 pounds.’ Probably the details 
of his sport are fairly accurate; there may have been then pike 
weighing ‘nearly 48 pounds’ in one or other of those seldom- 
fished lochs, though some readers’ faith in the history may be a 
little shaken by what he says of ‘Glen Ennoch’ in the Spey 
country. ‘Let the reader figure to himself a mountain at least 
eighteen thousand feet above him, and a steep precipice of thirteen 
thousand feet below.’ According to the usual rules of addition 
this makes the hill in view of the Colonel a good deal higher than 
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Mount Everest, and something, at any rate, would have to be 
added for ground which was not within his sight. Perhaps the 
recollection of the ‘ frightful precipice’ may have been the cause 
of a redundant 0 creeping into the figures. Colonel Thornton was 
a very rich man, but he paid no rent to anyone for his sport ; appar- 
ently he was never asked to pay anything. 

The quality of shooting lodges in the Highlands has undergone a 
great change during the last hundred years. A century ago the 
owners of wild hill stretches reaped little benefit from them in the 
way of rent, and they were, as a rule, careless about trespassers on 
their ground, though here and there were keen sportsmen where 
deer were concerned, and these would deal roughly with local 
poachers when they came across them. But there was no market 
then for game ; no means of getting grouse or venison away to the 
south, and so such men as Colquhoun and Thornton and St. John 
were able to hunt pretty much where they liked—in the case of the 
latter follow deer over an uninhabited country for days. In many 
of the old houses in the north are to be seen noble specimens of 
their skill. A modern stalker would be sorely troubled if he was 
told to go out and try his fortune on the hill with the weapons with 
which they did their work ; with the cumbersome, badly balanced 
flint-and-steel musket there was often an agonising delay between 
the fall of the hammer and the explosion ; it must have been a 
dreadful weapon to manipulate, especially in bad weather. The 
percussion cap was for these people a great discovery ; what would 
they have thought of a Mannlicher rifle with a telescopic sight ? 
These old sportsmen were hardy and careless of comforts; the 
lodge for the night for them was often the shelter of a boulder or 
a damp cave ; a plaid was their overcoat, and, tied up in a corner 
of it, maybe, some oatmeal for their porridge at night. 

The old-time lodge, often called a shooting-box, was a very 
humble erection, one-storied, a mere but and ben, with a thatched 
roof. Less than a century ago the father of an old friend of the 
writer’s rented for many years an immense tract of country in the 
Carrbridge district of Inverness-shire ; this is now divided into many 
shootings, and the rent paid was perhaps half of one of the smallest 
of them now ; his head-quarters was just such a low thatched-roof 
house as I have described. There was no pretence of comfort 
about these places; no garden; a kail-yard supplied some vege- 
tables ; it was a tiny dwelling which gave shelter and warmth in 
the middle of the ‘wine-red moor.’ The chief reason why these 
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abodes were so humble, and so lacking in comfort, was that women 
seldom came to them ; there would have been little room for them, 
and they would have had nothing whatever todo. Victorian ladies 
took small interest in sport, save in so far as its pursuit affected 
the larder. The idea that they should accompany their husbands 
and brothers over rough mountains and come back at night drenched 
and tired to sit in a smoky cabin, would have seemed to them a 
preposterous one. Then shooting and stalking became fashion- 
able, and the moors and forests which used to be worked from 
very humble ‘ biggins’ are now furnished with luxurious houses. 

In the middle of a Ross-shire forest, in a dark fir wood by the 
shore of a noble loch, are the ruins of a house. It was built some 
seventy years ago but was never occupied, the owner of the forest 
purchasing additional land towards the west on which there was 
already a lodge. In hard weather deer come here in large numbers 
—it is the only shelter for many miles round. And many die here ; 
the stalker told me that in the spring of 1906 he counted in that 
small acreage the remains of over fifty stags which perished in the 
cold and hunger of a grim winter. The place is thirty miles from 
a railway ; the last six are done by an uneasy track over the hill. 
Once in two or three years, perhaps, a wandering tramp may find 
his way here, trying to get shelter from a wild night—a pedlar 
with his little wares, or a man seeking work. One such died not 
far from the wood; he was found resting against the wall of a 
long-ruined shepherd’s house. Four years ago an Englishman 
passed this way ; he was hospitably cared for by the stalker and 
then, on a gloomy November day, started on a long journey 
across the hills. In vain the stalker warned him of the risk he 
ran, and tried to persuade him to stay yet another night. It was 
snowing a little, ‘ We call this plucking the geese in Lincolnshire,’ 
he said, as he watched the flakes. The traveller made some ten 
miles of his road, up a long pass, and then he sat down by the side 
of the track and never got up again ; it was a mere chance that he 
was found before the winter snows covered him. There is some- 
thing a little eerie about this place; I never passed it without 
thinking of the old ballad of the Heir of Linne—how he ‘hyed 
over hill and holt and moor . . . until he came to lonesome lodge 
that stood so lowe in a lonely glenne.’ 

This house in the wood may some day become still more lonely ; 
if a great scheme for generating electricity in the north is ever 
carried out, it, and the two other lodges in the forest will be buried 
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under nearly a hundred feet of water. Then the loch will stretch 
away for twelve miles instead of its present six, and the rich graz- 
ing for deer along its shores will be lost. There would be a great 
change, a great obliteration; the beautiful ‘narrows’ winding 
between their rock walls, densely covered with larch and birch, 
and twining fern and heather, would disappear; the immense 
boulders which, perhaps a thousand centuries ago, the slowly mov- 
ing ice had carried down, and left on the edges of the loch and its 
outward stream, would be no more seen. They gave shelter to 
unknown animals, and were the resting-places of strange birds; 
for an inconceivable period the sun has warmed them, the rain and 
wind battered them, and the frost silvered them. Now they would 
be hid for ever in the dark water which they used to watch over. 
We can almost imagine the ancient comptrollers of the elements 
—wind and sun and rain—looking down wistfully from their high 
seats; perplexed at the vacant places, searching for the familiar land- 
marks; ‘ Dost thou still haunt the brink of yonder river’s tide ?’ 


Engineers can calculate, from the inflow and outflow of water, 
how long it would take to raise a ten- or twelve-mile loch by eighty 
or a hundred feet ; the process would be a very gradual one, and 
surely a very sinister one to watch. Literally—inch by inch—the 
waters would rise; creeping up the trunks, lapping against the 
boulders, with never a retreat, till at last the day would come when 
the topmost branches of the firs would be hidden. 


From such calamities there may be in the future a possible 
escape, by the manufacture of electricity from coal at the pit-head, 
which some authorities assert could be carried out more cheaply 
and with greater benefit to the country, than by using water power 
as the agent. But, in the meantime, great and irreparable injury 
may be done to beautiful scenery. 

Those of our forefathers who moved among the mountains in 
old days applied harsh terms to them ; they were—in their eyes— 
‘savage’ and ‘ horrid’ and ‘terrible’ and ‘ frightful.’ Now such 
adjectives as bleak and dismal and dreary are more commonly 
used. No doubt to a town-dweller, or one who only knows woods 
and green and pleasant lands, the landscape he would look at, if 
chance caught him on a sombre autumn afternoon far up amongst 
the great mountains of the north and west, might appear righteously 
described in such terms. He would be sensitive to rain and mist, 
and he might associate difficulty and perhaps danger with wild 
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and precipitous hillsides and black sullen tarns. To such a one 
there would be no relief in the scenery—over an immense stretch 
of country he might see no sign of human life ; no smoke, no house, 
or stack or road or fence; perhaps not a single tree; bleak and 
dismal and dreary such a view would appear to him. 

By one who is at home among the hills nothing of this kind 
would be felt ; there would be to him nothing unfriendly in their 
look. In November, or in March, when the colouring is more 
bleached and faded, the grandeur of the country he looked over 
would make a great appeal to him. Here there is no brilliant 
colouring such as we see in August ; the hills stretch away in end- 
less rolling massive ridges, stained with every shade of dull browns 
and pale yellows and russets; there may not be in sight a single 
patch of green. If you are high up, away from the sound of water, 
and there is no wind, the country is silent; a glass would show 
deer in the corries and on the slopes, but the unaided eye sees it 
as with no inhabitants. Such a country may be described as 
desolate—there is a good deal in the choice of words when speaking 
of scenery. A dull street or a sordid manufacturing district may 
be called dismal or dreary, but never, I think, a great mountain 
range. Between such words and such an epithet as ‘ desolate ’ 
‘the muse will never hesitate.’ The great majority of painters, 
who wish to show a moorland or mountain country, choose a time 
when the heather is in its fullest bloom, and skies are blue and 
radiant. Or they paint them under the fiery colouring of October, 
when the brightest tints in their tubes seem hardly bright enough. 
I think they miss the greater majesty of winter or early spring. 

In all field-sports weather naturally plays an important part ; 
for the wild-fowler—if he works ashore and not afloat—it can hardly 
be too wild. Thick mist makes grouse-driving impossible ; covert- 
shooting ceases to be a pleasure in heavy rain. But in the marsh 
and in the woods and on the moor a man can at any rate keep dry 
by making liberal use of those garments which really do almost 
carry out what they promise to do. The drivers may be lost in 
the mist, and never arrive at the butts; the pheasants may refuse 
to get up properly, and the soaked beaters swerve at thick places 
in the bushes; it is a poor business, but you need hardly suffer 
from wet or cold. Rough weather is often a help in stalking, but 
rain is not wanted—the rain we associate with districts with an 
average of eighty or a hundred inches in the year. For the stalker 
cannot keep himself dry like his brethren down below. There are 
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indeed times when it is a pleasure to slide down a sun-warmed 
slope; when you can sit comfortably almost anywhere in the 
heather ; when you actually find yourself trying to avoid stepping 
in a puddle, or getting over the shoes in a damp peat-hag. Then 
comes a season like this autumn of 1929, when the soaked hillsides 
refuse to absorb more liquid, when the burns are swollen to their 
utmost limits, and bigger streams are impossible to cross. Now 
there is no object in trying to avoid the inevitable wetting; to 
save the knees in a crawl; to raise up with clammy hands the 
cowardly back when slipping down a hill. Better to boldly wade 
the burn than risk a slip on unsteady stones. Anything in the 
way of a long coat is denied a stalker if he has hard work before 
him. I have a hundred times admired the philosophical indiffer- 
ence with which the professional stalker endures rain! I have 
very seldom heard him abuse the weather ; though his companion 
may indulge in such imprecations as the Abbess of Andéuillets 
and the little novice Margarita showered on their obstinate mule, 
he still is silent, patiently pulling up the collar of his jacket ; squeez- 
ing some of the water out of the knees of his knickerbockers. I 
have often thought of the reply given by a Cumberland shepherd 
to a party of tourists, arriving at Keswick for a six weeks’ holiday 
on a gloomy afternoon. The old man looked towards the points 
of the compass ; up at Skiddaw, and down towards Bassenthwaite, 
and then gave his verdict ; ‘Showery wedder for three week, and 
then continuous rain.’ In some years in the middle and west of 
the north of Scotland it is the continuous rain that has to be grappled 
with, with nothing about it of a shower. 

Wind is the stalker’s greatest friend and his most bitter enemy, 
unless indeed mist has to be taken into consideration, but in thick 
mist wise men keep off the hill altogether. There is something 
humiliating in knowing that a dainty schoolgirl, passing a mile to 
windward of a herd of deer, will attract unflattering attention ; 
heads will go up one by one; delicate nostrils—if we could see 
them—sniff the air, and a wide corrie may be cleared of its scores 
or hundreds of tenants in a few minutes. Wind enters into every 
calculation of a stalker; it can never be forgotten or disregarded ; 
probably, as has been said, the best sport in a forest is to be had 
in wild weather. It is pleasant to lie on a sun-warmed hillside 
watching a gentle breeze rippling the bent and the heather ; ‘the 
shimmer of grass on the lea.’ But then the deer appreciate quite 
equally the conditions, and will be far up on the tops, spread care- 
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lessly over wide slopes instead of searching for shelter, and so much 
more difficult to get at. And it changes so quickly ; a long climb 
in the morning gives you command of it, and you look forward 
to being rewarded sooner or later for your exertions. Then, of a 
sudden, it shifts, and instead of being in safety you become an 
object of suspicion or alarm, and it may take you a long time to 
get the mastery of it again. Such may be the serene conditions of 
to-day ; to-morrow—who can say from what cause ?—the hills may 
be battered by a furious gale which you can hardly fight against. 
In these high places wind cannot work the havoc which it causes at 
sea or among woods ; it cannot do much harm, but there is at times 
something almost frightening in its operations ; the currents of the 
streams seem to be reversed; the little waterfalls are blown backwards 
in a continuous sheet of spray ; in narrow passages, especially if 
they are piled with rocks, there is a strange moaning and shrieking 
as their sharp edges are cut which we never hear down below. 

When Louis Stevenson finished a verse in a fine little poem 
with the line 


‘And winds austere and pure,’ 


he was perhaps, in a material sense, writing better than he knew. 
The analyst tells us of the good and bad properties that exist in a 
cubic foot of air, and the differences in their numbers according 
as the sample is taken on high ground or in a low-lying district. 
The stalker does not trouble himself with considerations of this 
kind, but he greatly benefits by the fact. It is said that no air 
we breathe is really pure; many microbes would be discovered in 
a sample taken from the topmost peak of the highest ground in 
Scotland, but these would be few and unimportant compared with 
the hordes of millions counted over a town or a rich agricultural 
country. If this was not so those who follow after deer would 
run risks from which they are almost free. A deer-stalker, we 
might think, would often be in a particularly susceptible condition 
for appropriating evil germs; he has to climb—often quickly— 
great heights, and gets exceedingly heated; he may have to lie 
on bare ground, wet through in every sense of the word, perhaps 
exposed to a bitter wind, hardly able to move even his head for 
fear of alarming a lying-down stag he is watching at close quarters ; 
and heavy rain or driving snow may add to his troubles. All 
stalkers know how often such things have to be endured ; how, at 
times, a man gets so chilled that his fingers refuse to perform the 
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simplest functions, such as the buttoning a jacket or striking a 
match. I once lay on a bare hillside for four hours, staring at the 
horns of a stag whose unseen body rested sheltered in a comfort- 
able little hole on the edge of a ridge. We got within a reasonable 
distance of him at twelve o’clock; it was late in the season, and 
the experienced old stalker was sure he would not keep us waiting 
long. It came on to snow heavily, and in an hour the whole coun- 
try was perfectly white. As a rule it is not wise to tolerate such a 
delay ; it is often better to risk something ; to put the stag up by 
knocking a stone, or making some movement with a stick, or, last 
resort, by a faint whistle. But this stag was a good one, a royal; 
if he was alarmed two steps would take him out of sight. Deer, 
when they notice something wrong above them, often lie quite 
still, only showing life by the slightest movement of the horn, taking 
into their clever heads the exact position, and then, when the 
sound or movement increases, suddenly jump up and bolt without 
giving the hidden enemy the chance of a shot. Once only did the 
stag stand up; he shook himself and in a second lay down again. 
I was bitterly cold and my companion little better off; we were, 
indeed, well hidden ; except for the grave face of the stalker there 
was nothing about him to show that he was a human being and 
not a snow-covered mound. 

Exactly at four o’clock the stag got up and I missed him, or 
rather did worse—hit him in a non-vital place; then we had a 
wild thousand feet climb to cut him out from the sanctuary he was 
making for, and were two or three minutes too late. I was 
thankful that the poor beast was found and shot a day or two later. 

This little incident is told to show that liberties can be taken 
in pure hill air which would be dangerous in the low country. No 
one could get hot, and wet, and blown upon, and lie still for hours 
in marshes, or turnip fields, or hayfields, week after week, season 
after season, without suffering many ills, probably without dying. 
In fifty years’ stalking I hardly ever remember being the smallest 
degree the worse for any exposure or soaking that I got; a hot 
bath, a good dinner—not always the bread and milk which is some- 
times suggested as the alternative—and one was all the better for 
the day’s work. I think the older class of stalkers sometimes did 
suffer a little, but this was chiefly due to their own carelessness ; 
you would find them late at night in the larder in their wet clothes, 
and often they would hardly take the trouble to change before they 
went to bed. The modern race is wiser, and look after themselves. 
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Deer-stalking is not so much in the fashion as it used to be; it 
is much easier now to let a good grouse moor than a big forest. 
The race is not less hardy—the years of the war showed this—but 
itis more luxurious. In older days it was a great happiness to be 
sent to an outlying lodge, and told—that for the week—you would 
be left entirely on your own resources, and that your only com- 
panion would be the stalker. A younger generation might be 
inclined to look doubtfully on such a banishment ; miss the bridge 
and dancing and the other amusements at the parent lodge. The 
getting rid of innumerable cartridges from comfortable butts is 
sometimes considered a more satisfactory way of spending the 
time than the harder and wetter and more uncertain labour of 
stalking, to be followed by solitary nights with, maybe, only an 
ancient newspaper to occupy you. 

Then there is the utilitarian aspect of this field sport, too large a 
one to gointohere. It may be said that the great majority of those 
who speak glibly and confidently of utilising deer forests, and 
dividing them into snug holdings, and so rearing up a contented 
and prosperous race of small farmers, have never been in one. The 
idea that any considerable part of them could be used for agri- 
cultural or even pastoral purposes would soon vanish if they had 
any practical knowledge of those desolate solitudes, afflicted with a 
stormy climate and a pitiless rainfall; lying at high altitudes, 
where young sheep cannot live in the winter but must be brought 
down in the autumn to the low country, where the houses would 
often be miles away from any roads. The building of new houses, 
the making of roads to them, the erection of fences, the draining 
of the land, could only be done at an enormous cost, and when 
it was done the money would, in general, be absolutely thrown 
away. On the outskirts of some forests there is of course some 
land which could be more profitably employed, but their acres 
would bear a very small proportion to those which would be use- 
less. Even if the men were willing to risk the venture, the idea 
that their womenfolk—their wives and daughters—would for a 
moment consider it, seems to be a preposterous one. 

The lives of the dwellers in many forests is a very lonely one ; 
there may be something to be done with ptarmigan after the season, 
or woodcock later on, but as a rule their owners and tenants go 
south by the middle of October, and the shooting of the hinds for 
venison is left to the stalkers. It is well for such men that they 
should be readers, and most of them are. Now wireless may become 
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a great boon to them, though for some reason this invention does 
not always work well among high hills. The writer was one winter 
the tenant of a Hebridean island, famous for its great bags of snipe. 
The cable to the mainland was every now and then broken in those 
stormy seas, and there was often delay in having it repaired. So 
the Post Office installed a good wireless, that the people might to 
some extent be in touch with the world. Then our old keeper, 
after a hard day in the bogs, used to be able to sit in comfort, and 
listen to a Prime Minister speaking in Manchester, and criticise 
Melba singing in the Albert Hall. 

Fifty years ago the literature connected with deer-stalking was 
very limited. Scrope devotes the whole of his charming old book, 
with its quaint coloured pictures, to sport in the forest of Atholl; 
Colquhoun went to Sutherland to fish, not to shoot; Colonel 
Thornton never seems to have troubled himself about red-deer, 
or have taken much interest in them, and he only refers to them 
in acasual way. He had a good many disappointments before he 
managed to secure two or three roe: in his day deer were much 
scarcer than they are now, and so seldomer seen. In fact, Charles 
St. John is almost the only writer who gives an account of stalking 
in the north. In his three well-known books he has a good deal 
to say about deer. We may be grateful to Cosmo Innes, the sheriff 
of Moray who, in the year 1844, persuaded him to spend some of 
his winter evenings in turning his rough notes and diaries into first- 
rate sporting literature. The sheriff wrote an account of Highland 
sport for the Quarterly, using a good deal of St. John’s material. 
Lockhart was pleased with the paper. ‘It would be sufficient,’ 
he said, ‘ to float any number.’ To this we owe The Natural History 
and Sport in Moray, Wild Sport of the Highlands, and the Tour in 
Sutherland, three charming books packed full of first-hand informa- 
tion about nearly every bird and animal that are to be found in 
Scotland. St. John rented various places in the north, probably 
paying very little for them ; when he finally settled in Morayshire 
he was in a central position for every kind of shooting ; for wild- 
fowl in the lochs and on the shores of the Firth, for low-ground 
game on the rich farms round Elgin, and for hunting deer on the 
far-stretching mountains to the south and west. Certainly he 
troubled himself little about marches, and paid no rent for the 
wild ground he wandered over; his expeditions sometimes lasted 
for days; he would sleep at night at some shepherd’s cottage, 
choosing—no doubt for excellent reasons—the dry hay in the barn 
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rather than the tempting sheets laid out for him by his hostess ; 
now and then he would sleep out on the hill. Little touches in 
his tale show us the differences that exist between those days of 
eighty years ago and ours; ‘my supper consisted of tea, oatcake, 
eggs, and part of a kippered trout which must have weighed at 
least 12 pounds.’ Far might we travel now; many a breakfast 
partake of at a shepherd’s house, before such a fish as this came 
under our astonished eyes. 

We who read these vivid and interesting pages may think with 
some sorrow of the difference between then and now. When St. 
John and Donald, his faithful companion, sallied forth—the latter 
shown in one of his master’s sketches as wearing a garment cut 
like a modern evening dress-coat—they often did not know where 
they would sleep that night ; the wind would play the chief part 
in the direction they took ; how far would two men and a dog get 
now, uninterrupted, if they went westward over the Monadhliath, or 
south by the Cairngorms? The charm of this great liberty and 
freedom is wanting to us now. 

And yet the country is as wild; step out of a beautiful garden, 
just eight miles as the crow flies from the east coast of Ross-shire, 
with its roses and long ranges of glass, cross the few feet of the 
road in front of it, and stand on its borders of heather, and then 
you may go on heather or bent in a direct line almost to the extreme 
west of Scotland, and hardly cross another road, or see a house, 
or hardly perhaps a man. Here is a summary of the famous chap- 
ter which relates how St. John for a whole week pursued and finally 
captured ‘ The Muckle Hart of Benmore.’ He started on a Monday 
from, I think, Rosehall, a fine place on the Ross and Sutherland 
march ; he with a rifle; his faithful, pessimistic, sometimes hard- 
drinking henchman, Donald, with a gun; the deerhound Bran 
made up the party. They had a long day, seeing nothing of the 
big stag whose existence had been reported to them, and ‘ rather 
disheartened ’ turned up at a sheiling at night. On the Tuesday 
they were off at daybreak; towards the afternoon Donald came 
across ‘a fresh footprint, the largest mark of a deer we had ever 
seen.’ This was their quarry; later in the evening they found 
the stag, and made a stalk on him which failed; he was a noble 
beast, ‘with a mane like a lion.’ After a weary walk St. John 
got back to his heather bed at the sheiling. On Wednesday the 
party were up an hour before daybreak, and made an attack on 
some eagles which had been harrying Malcolm’s—the shepherd’s 
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sheep, and St. John shot the pair. After another long day’s travel, 
seeing nothing of the deer, they found themselves at night far away 
from any house, and had to sleep in a niche in the rocks which 
they filled with heather, ‘ and slept pretty comfortably.’ Thursday 
had come, and they had a dreadful day ; it came on to rain heavily 
towards nightfall, but this really mattered little, for they had to 
wade a swollen ‘ black burn’ up to their waists, and were thankful 
to get across even with this comfortless experience. They fell in 
with a smuggler’s bothy, and its owners gave them a hospitable 
welcome, so hospitable indeed that when St. John woke in the 
night he saw his Donald ‘ exhibiting strange antics on the top of a 
tub,’ and when—the next morning—he was found ‘ with his head 
in a heap of ashes’ his master had to take the hill alone. 

So Friday, the fifth day began; traces of the deer were seen, 
but not their owner, and again St. John spent the night outside; 
‘in a corner, a little protected by an overhanging rock.’ But 
for a lucky shot with his rifle at a grouse, the bullet also killing its 
unseen mate, he would have had nothing for his supper. Now the 
sixth day had arrived, and at last—success; he found the stag 
and wounded him, and was nearly killed in a rash attempt to stab 
him. The beast got away, and the dismayed stalker found that 
all his remaining bullets were too large for his rifle, and he had to 
scrape one to the right size; a dreadful operation. And—finally 
he ‘shot him through the head.’ 

So ends the famous history; a strange contrast to the opera- 
tions of a modern stalker. Who now spends six days hunting 
stag, sleeps two nights on the hill, and one in a smuggler’s den ? 
St. John shot, during his wanderings, a wild cat and two eagles, 
and had the agonising experience of the too large bullet at the end 
of it. The eagles—from a modern point of view—are a little blot 
on the proceedings; but they had been damaging the shepherd’s 
flock, and so their slaughter was justifiable. In those days no law 
was given to the birds; indeed it was once gravely suggested that 
there should be a sportsman’s badge, and that no one should be 
qualified to wear it till he had slain a stag, a salmon—or was it a 
seal ?—and an eagle ! ; 


Nore.—Since this paper was written a Committee of the House of Lords 
has thrown out the Grampian Electricity Scheme. So—for the time— 
there is a reprieve from the stain of huge dams and pipes and conorete 


buildings on the scenery of Glen Affric and Glenstrathfarrar and Monar. 
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III. 
OUR CRISPIN’S DAY. 


Two visitors of another kind once spent a night in our huts—the 
crew of a German seaplane which had been forced down into the 
water by a British scout. In answer to his signals, a destroyer 
picked them up, dried them and brought them into Dunkirk. The 
scout pilot went in a car to claim them as his property, and in the 
teeth of Naval opposition carried the pair in triumph to his squadron. 
Other air units borrowed them and in time they reached Bergues. 
Both were petty officers but of vastly different types. One, a dark 
heavy-jowled man, was obviously ill at ease in our Mess. The 
other, a fair-haired youngster, sat at our piano and gave us Bach 
and Beethoven, and, with apologies, the ‘ Hymn of Hate.’ Few of 
us had any German, but, as the fair-haired fellow spoke a little 
French, we managed to have a cheerful evening. Like many 
another it was ended by the scream of Mournful Mary. Everyone’s 
child being nobody’s child, the prisoners were left stranded in the 
general rush. Apparently they endured their own bombs patiently 
for we found them still in the ante-room when we returned from 
the dug-outs. 

There was little antipathy towards them in the feeling of the 
Mess. As fellow flying men, they aroused chiefly our curiosity. 
The Intelligence authorities may have encouraged our methods of 
hospitality in the hope of gaining stray information, but our attitude 
could not have been secured by any order, direct or indirect. And 
yet a year before I, for one, would have regarded that attitude as 
nothing short of treasonable. I do not pretend to love the German ; 
even now, some of those acts at sea—the accounts heard at first 
hand from survivors—cannot be forgotten. On the other hand I 
do not remember ever having actively hated him. The men with 
whom one fought above the Belgian coast fought well, often reck- 
lessly. Even the marks of the explosive bullets we once or twice 
found on our ’planes we half-excused as the work of some bloody- 
minded individual—such as was not entirely unknown on our own 
side. As with the Gothas, it was the machines one loathed rather 
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than the men. But somehow the fighters seemed to have no con- 
nection with the crews of the night raiders that were once or twice 
shot down by the French guns. The red smears over the dull 
camouflage of the fabric, the grey hands in the bundles of clothing 
under the wreckage, the grey faces made inhuman by goggled masks : 
—these were surely the remnants of creatures apart. 

In general—the work of our squadron being less dangerous than 
most—we estimated that the average pilot or observer might expect 
to last perhaps five months. If in that period a man had not become 
a casualty or had not found his nerve going and applied for a trans- 
fer to a home station, he would probably grow useless through the 
effect of high flying on the lungs. The cylinders of oxygen that 
were available for any who needed them, most of us preferred to 
leave on the ground. We believed that their use would in time 
render one utterly dependent on oxygen and would merely hasten 
the process. At first, I had scarcely noticed any difficulty in 
breathing at 18,000 or 19,000 feet, but as the months passed, the 
trouble grew. Sudden movement would force me to snatch the 
leather from my mouth and collapse in the cockpit for a few 
moments. While swinging the gun mounting, actually in the heart 
of a fight, I have had to drop everything else and gasp for air. 

The cold became a minor nuisance. And yet it was Richards, I 
think—Richards of all people—who confessed to me one day that 
the finish of nearly every trip sent him into tears with the pain of 
returning circulation. Each time he swore to himself that no power 
on earth would ever compel him to make another flight. Perhaps 
it was the cold more than anything else which destroyed the earlier 
glamour of flying. 

But it was neither the thought of the cold nor the rarefied air 
that made my body tremble whenever I climbed into my machine 
in the later summer. I had grown utterly weary. More and more 
I found myself longing for some quick death by which I might be of 
help to my country. For myself, beyond the War, I had lost all 
hope, all aim. Meanwhile my nerve was going fast : that was clear, 
but in France I might still be of some use. After all, I had volun- 
teered to serve in France. 


Day by day, our English newspapers were bringing word of fresh 
advances on the French and British fronts. For all our distrust of 
bulletins, it became increasingly apparent that the German armies 
were actually beginning to give way. Could one dare to believe 
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that the end would come within another year? Ultimate victory 
one had never doubted—save in that dark hour of ’16 after the first 
report of Jutland—but now Peace lay almost beyond the imagin- 
ation. We read our papers, wondered how many months would 
pass before we heard of fighting on German soil, and went about 
our normal routine work. — 

Then suddenly we were directly concerned. The advance was 
to spread from southward to the coast. On the 28th of September, 
the Belgian army—one of the pillars of our stable world—was to 
make an attack round Nieuport. The Belgian Flying Corps would 
be much in evidence, however, and, except for a little spotting for 
the naval guns, No. 300 were to take a holiday. 

Such was the original story. But, late on the evening of the 
27th came news, true or false, that the Belgian machines had been 
tampered with and were unfit for use. 

That evening the C.O. called our officers together and made a 
speech. We guessed the tidings at once from his voice and bearing. 
As an oration, it may have been a failure—all that remains of it now 
are those repetitions of ‘Dam’ good show’ and ‘ All glad to have 
been in it —but the theme was clear enough. The morrow was to 
be our Crispin’s Day. 

In silence we heard the list of our duties, and almost in silence 
we separated—some to write short letters and the majority to go at 
once to their beds. I remember my poor attempt at cynicism: 
‘ Let us eat, drink and be merry——’ and how it was quelled by 
Masters’ lack of response. 

Inside our cabin, he reminded me of our long-standing 
agreement for each of us to see to the other’s kit if necessary. 
Although the Mess had not lacked grave faces, Masters seemed 
particularly strange. 

If all went well, No. 300 were to play a comparatively important 
part in the attack. In order to draw the fire of the big German 
coastal guns and prevent them from being turned inwards on the 
Belgian army, the coast was to be plastered with shell. Every 
available monitor and Marine battery in the dunes was to open fire 
at daybreak. Also, a feint at landing might pin German divisions 
to the coastline. 

Practically all of us were to be needed, chiefly for spotting, 
although there was other and less attractive work. Few machines 
could be spared for escorts so that we should have to take our chance 
of meeting enemy scouts. My own share was to spot for a bom- 
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bardment of ‘ Tirpitz’ Battery, a little to westward of Ostend. 
Doyle was to take me up at dawn. 

All of us should have been called well before daybreak, but we 
were allowed to sleep on for another couple of hours. The tapping 
of heavy rain on the roof of the hut made the reason apparent. 
When we awoke, the air was full of the rumble of gunfire ; heaviest 
from the direction of Kemmel Hill. I pulled on flying kit and went 
out to look at the streaming clouds. A hand fell on my shoulder 
and the C.O. spoke to me gaily in spite of the anxiety in his face. 

On the notice-board in the ante-room was an order from Wing 
H.Q. bluntly warning pilots who returned damaged to keep the 
aerodromes clear for other machines. We breakfasted by twos and 
threes and drifted over to the drome to wait in the hangars. 

About seven o’clock, a lull came between the squalls. A pocket 
of blue sky on the horizon to windward gave sufficient promise to 
set us climbing into our seats. Doyle and I—almost the last to go 
—sat and watched "plane after ‘plane taxi across, turn into wind, 
open out, and leaving the roar of her engines behind disappear into 
the clouds. 

Our turn came. The first bump caught us as we left the ground 
and tilted a wing to within a foot or two of the grass. A few seconds 
later, we had lost sight of the aerodrome. Clouds were above and 
below us: rain and hail drove piercingly upon our heads, and we 
lurched from one bump to the next. As we struggled eastward the 
clouds thickened still more. Doyle tried to climb above them and 
failed. Behind us our solitary escort was alternately half-appearing 
and disappearing in swathes of mist. 

Somewhere, while we were still together, another D.H.4 with 
British markings came from astern into our narrow circle of view 
and passed us close. Until she was swallowed by the clouds ahead, 
her observer fired steadily into us. Who or why this was, I never 
learnt : nor did I care overmuch—anything was possible that mad 
morning. 

Our own escort became a living terror. We lost her, circled, 
found her and lost her again. She crossed us wing-tip to wing-tip. 
We nearly touched her with our wheels. Twice Doyle flung us 
nearly into a vertical bank to avoid her. Finally I dismissed her 
with a signal light and we carried on alone. 

Once—once only—a gap opened beneath us and we caught a 
vista of the coast. Southward and eastward, the whole land seemed 
to be spouting pillars of smoke and points of fire. As far inland as 
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the eye could reach went one broad belt of sparkles. Under the 
lowering sky the sight had no reality: it might have been some 
gigantic illusion of the stage. 

That glimpse gave me my bearings. Ostend lay just ahead. 
In the docks, and on the outskirts of the town, the smoke-pillars 
rose incessantly amid the flashes from the German guns. Off-shore, 
towards Dunkirk, 1 saw the two monitors with their squat shapes 
hidden at regular intervals by flame-litsmoke. Near them and their 
smaller fry, tiny columns grew suddenly from the water. Those 
would be from the shelis of “Tirpitz’ Battery—their target and ours. 
I was already in wireless touch with the Hrebus and was prepared to 
start the spotting, but I might quite as usefully have stayed on the 
ground. Nota single correction was I able to send. Although the 
break in the clouds had showed us Ostend, it closed before I was 
near enough even to sight ‘ Tirpitz.’ We had no further chance. 

There came a later moment when the lower banks thinned and 
separated. In desperation Doyle circled in over the town at a 
height of 1,500 feet. That way lay idle suicide. The waiting A.A. 
gunners at once forced us up again into the screen. 

In the clouds, half-blinded with the rain hurtling on our goggles, 
we were lost for many minutes at a time. There could be little 
guidance in a compass that revolved eternally on its pivot with the 
jolting and pitching of the machine. The masses grew steadily 
thicker and dropped lower, until we had to dive repeatedly beneath 
them to find our way. We slid out of trailing rain-clouds to see 
nothing but the surface of the water in a circle of mist. Or again, 
we flew on a sudden across the house-tops and the roof of Ostend 
Cathedral, and met machine-gun fire. Once a tripod mast thrust 
up towards us and we came above the bows of a monitor as the 
15-inch turret fired. The flash blinded our eyes and the blast 
heaved the ’plane vertically upwards. Then followed some blind 
groping over fields and more machine guns. 

After an hour I gave it up. We struck the coastline and low 
down, despite all gunners, set off for Bergues on full throttle. 
Doyle showed his gratitude by racing along the beach from Nieuport 
to Dunkirk six feet or so above the sand. 

In addition to our late escort, two machines had reached the 
‘drome before us. We told our story to the C.0., and my report 
written, we joined the waiting group in the hangar. There was 
little talking: we checked times and listened, watch in hand, for 
the first beat of Rolls-Royce engines. 
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Thwaite was already overdue. (Months afterwards, we heard a | 
rumour that, surviving a forced landing, he had carried out his old 
threat of using his Véry-light pistol on the first German who tried | 
to capture him.) | 

Singly, and at long intervals, a few D.H.4’s appeared through the 
clouds and planed down. Their crews had all much the same exper- 
ience to tell. One or two of them had seen companion machines 
crumple up or dive into the ground under anti-aircraft or machine- 
gun fire. No one had met any German scouts. 

Sutton’s ’bus came in with only a few drops of petrol left, just as 
we were adding him to the list of missing. He had found himself 
many miles inland over unknown country and had flown north- 
westward at 200 feet above the ground. Although columns of 
marching troops and artillery had scattered from the roads as he 





passed, he had been far too intent on finding his way to think of 
using his Lewis. 

No others came in after Sutton. We waited on, and when the 
last time limit had run out, we reckoned up the list. 


One pair—those whose leave had thrice been cancelled—had /] 
gone down out of control. Penn and Richards were missing. i 


Thwaite’s machine and another were missing. Masters had dropped 
in flames. 

Those were our losses—and the results we had achieved ? 

One quarter of our flying strength had gone before midday. 
We were fortunate. Some squadrons lost half, three-quarters, or 
nearly all, on that 28th of September. In the afternoon the sky | 
cleared and German aircraft appeared in the air to add to the total 
of the morning. Only two or three of our own "planes were needed 
again, and of these one failed to return. 

In the evening I went from the quiet Mess early, to my cabin. 
Before turning in under the vacant bunk, I began to pack Masters’ 
kit. There seemed to be need for haste that evening. 

D. P. Capper. 
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INTERPRETATION REQUIRED. 


PsyCHOANALYSIS was bad enough. We were shocked and incredu- 
lous to learn the utter baseness of our being, as revealed in dreams. 
But Freud is a dull dog when read in the original, and, after leaving 
us complexes and repressions and inhibitions in our lives as well as 
in our language, he is now rather démodé, and we continue to 
sublimate. 

A few months ago, however, Mr. Dunne came along and in 
lucid English told us that our dreams are a mosaic of the past 
and the future, and that everyone can test it for himself by a 
simple experiment. I experimented and became a disciple of Dunne. 
At first there seemed no cause for me to worry, for my worst night- 
mares always deal with examinations, which seem definitely to 
belong to the past, since I have managed to acquire a couple or so 
of medical degrees and feel disposed to let the matter rest there. 
Up to last Sunday the best and worst my future seemed to hold 
were @ Sea voyage, a meeting with my sister, and a collision—a very 
gentle one—between the bonnet of my car and the back of a police- 
man. Then on Sunday night I had a different sort of examination 
dream. The stimulus clearly was ‘ Torquemada’s’ Crossword in 
the Observer. It went as follows :— 

Torquemada was there, playing chess alone. ‘ You're just in 
time to do Part I of your paper,’ he said brightly. ‘Hurry up or 
you won’t pass.’ ‘But——’ I gasped. ‘It’s Chambers into 
English to-day, and you will do “English into Chambers” to- 
morrow.’ Instantly I found myself sitting at a desk reading a 
printed paper which said : 


‘Translate the following passage from Chambers’s Dictionary 
into fl-ent English: if successful, the Editor will accept :— 

‘Charles was a panton and when his ma told him to lope and 
fetch her loblolly from the dorp, he turned grouty. But his ma 
sneaped him and he set off running tivy, biting a pome. He found 
it was a xylocarp, but he englutted it quickly, being an éedacious 
swad. It was glooming and he was gallied by dendriform shapes 
approaching him, but he soon saw that it was only some rother- 
beasts, followed by a hob, and a cynic form which in fact turned 
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out to be a shock. It began to mizzle, and a ralph croaked. He 
shogged on and passed two Cotswold lions. Presently a mort came 
through the smur towards him, carrying a wisket. She was wap- 
pering and seemed shot. He looked at her elf-locks and said 
rudely, “ Your pile needs a forfex.” She gave him a subdolous 
smile. ‘‘ What’s this morology ?” she said. ‘ Patchocke, beware.” 
She wintled into the sepiment and he suddenly found himself 
holding a pig fuil of loquats. “Goety!” he shrieked, and dropped 
the pig, which fell clastic... .’ 


Here I woke up in a fright and rushed to Chambers’s Dictionary 
to see what it all meant. This is a literal translation :— 


‘Charles was an idle fellow, and, when his mother told him to 
run with long strides and fetch her medicine from the village, he 
turned sulky. But his mother rebuked him, and he set off with 
speed biting an apple. He found it was a hard and woody fruit, 
but he swallowed it quickly, being a gluttonous country lout. It 
was dusk, and he was scared by tree-like shapes approaching him, 
but he soon saw that it was only some cattle followed by a rustic, 
and a dog-like form which in fact turned out to be a dog with long 
shaggy hair. It began to rain in small drops, and a raven croaked. 
He jogged on and passed two sheep. Presently a woman came 
through the fine misty rain towards him, carrying a basket. She 
was moving tremulously and seemed advanced in years. He looked 
at her locks of hair clotted together and said rudely, “ Your hair 
needs a pair of scissors.” She gave him a crafty smile. ‘‘ What's 
this foolish talk?” she said. ‘‘ Clown, beware.” She staggered 
into the hedge, and he suddenly found himself holding an earthen- 
ware vessel full of Chinese fruits. “ Black Magic!” he shrieked, 
and dropped the vessel which fell breaking into fragments. . . .’ 


This seems to me to be a sinister dream. If something like 
this is waiting in the future, let me go back to Freud, who would 
merely say that it indicates hostile wishes to my grandmother, 
and, as she is long since dead, no harm would be done. 

J. BLuNnpDvn. 
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elf A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
ed Tue CoRNHILL MacazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 











¥ of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 

to 

he Dovste Acrostic No. 81. 

- ‘ Now lies he there, 

It And none so poor to do him reverence.’ 

9 ‘I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

ng But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

.d. That love my friend.’ 

* 1. ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

ed And I will pledge with mine.’ 

a 2.‘ And dreaming some of past, 

ed And some of Spring approaching fast, 

n- And some of April buds and showers, 

d, And some of songs in July bowers.’ 

i 3. ‘Once did she hold the gorgeous in fee ; 

: And was the safeguard of the west.’ 

er, 4, ‘The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 





Where burning loved and sung.’ 





5. ‘In the they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always 





6. ‘ And furious every charger neigh’d, 
To join the dreadful ‘ 
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1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. a 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on ~ 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be © 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
pr, paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them ~ 
at 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send j 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, © 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 81 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 7 
Tue CornHILL Magazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arriye 
not later than May 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 4 


Prozm: Moore, Irish Melodies. Lae 
Young Dream. 
ANSWER TO No. 80. Licuts: 
iel 1. Campbell, Battle of the Baltic, 
ve 2. Kingsley, The Three Fishers. ; 
nsmot 3. Byron, The Destruction of Senna ~ 
eriss cherib. 3 
e 4. Shakespeare, The Merchant q4 
Venice, iv, 2. 
5. Gray, Hlegy. 

Acrostic No. 79 (‘ Mighty Strong ’): The prizes are won by Miss Phyllis Twentjl 
man, Castlecroft, Wolverhampton, and Mrs. Brown, The Vicarage, Donabate, Co. ~ 
Dublin. These two solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Moray 
catalogue, 
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